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PARACHUTES OVER CRETE. 


BY GERALD BARRY. 


Our Battalion went to Crete in the 
autumn of 1940, sailing one October 
day in a cruiser carrying 8-in. guns. 
This vessel had been scheduled to 
leave Port Said at such a time as 
would ensure her passing through the 
Straits of Scarpanto at the eastern 
end of the island during the hours of 
darkness. But alas for plans well laid ! 
Someone had forgotten to put on board 
an anti-aircraft gun destined for Athens, 
and when about an hour out from the 
coast she turned round and went back 
for it. It was finally hoisted on board 
and away we sped again, but this 
delay had dispelled all hope of passing 
the straits during the night, and, sure 
enough, when the first light of dawn 
spread over the horizon, there were the 
islands of the Dodecanese only a few 
miles away. 

It did not take long for the Italians 
to send over some torpedo-carrying 
aircraft, and an attack was made on 
the ship by two planes. By a skilful 
manceuvre, however, she was turned in 
time, and the torpedoes missed. 

After this, no further untoward 
incident occurred while we steamed 
along the northern coast of Crete, 
finally coming to anchor in Suda Bay. 
This is a fine natural harbour, capable 


of holding a large number of ships. 
From the harbour, hills rise steeply 
away inland until they join the great 
range of mountains that forms the 
backbone of the island. The highest 
tops, we noticed, were just touched 
with snow. 

Two years and more have gone by 
since these events, but to us who 
went there Crete stands out like a 
jewel, which we were once allowed to 
touch and handle, but which finally 
brought down tragedy, not of her own 
making indeed, upon all who had 
accepted her hospitality. 

To start with, we occupied the 
western end of the island, around 
Canea, the second largest town and 
capital city. We lived in tents hidden 
among olive trees, the various com- 
panies being scattered around over 
some miles of country. Battalion 
Headquarters were at Galatos, a village 
perched on top of a hill from which a 
view of the sea could be obtained. 
Inland was the great mountain barrier 
which, as winter advanced, became 
white with snow, providing a perfect 
setting to the rolling, hilly country of 
olive groves and vineyards in which 
we lived. 

Those were good days. At the 
D 
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beginning of the Middle East adventure 
they were days of light-heartedness and 
fun, without too much thought for 
the morrow. They had to be! We 
had little equipment, air support was 
something we had read about only, so 
what was the use of worrying? Our 
Battalion had, moreover, recently been 
engaged in British Somaliland, had 
undergone there its first evacuation, 
and, after another spell of the heat and 
dust of Egypt, was quite prepared to 
enjoy itself. And enjoy ourselves we 
did. 

This does not mean that we led an 
idle life ; far from it. We trained hard, 
dug trenches, went long route-marches, 
and kept pretty fit. Whether our 
trenches were dug in the right places, 
or whether we should have been here, 
rather than there, are questions that 
can be left to the student of war, who 
will, no doubt, produce plenty of 
material, food for thought, at the war 
games of some future Staff College 
class. All I am concerned with is the 
simple story of the life of our Battalion 
during this period. 

Life was full of gaiety. We climbed 
the snow mountains, during the winter 
nights we gave dinner-parties, and 
sometimes we went in to Canea for 
our Mess shopping. The shops, on 
the whole, good. Here were plenty of 
distractions dear to the heart of a 
soldier. The local wine was good, 
but very strong. Canea was also 
the Headquarters of the military 
forces in Crete, in which a different 
Brigadier or Major-General used to 
appear nearly every month, so that 
we never quite knew who was com- 
manding us. 

Early in the New Year of 1941, 
Keith, who commanded D Coy, was 
sent off to guard the aerodrome at 
Malame. This was on the coast, and 
was still in the making. Eventually 
the Fleet Air Arm came and took 
possession of it with their Swordfish. 
Having an A./A. detachment of my own 
over there, I had an admirable excuse 
for paying them frequent visits. The 
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airmen were a grand lot; they were 
young and as keen as mustard. And 
they would take us up whenever we 
liked. They died, I believe, almost to 
a man later, during the invasion, but 
they had already achieved fame from 
their exploits at Taranto, when they 
torpedoed the Italian battleships lying 
at their anchorage. 


We left Canea, early in March, with 
mixed feelings. David, our Quarter. 
master, who had taken an advance. 
party to Heraklion, our prospective 
abode, and returned, told us that the 
country there was just as beautiful, 
and the town better. All the same, 
when we left, I, for one, felt very sorry 
to go. 

There are no railways in Crete, so 
we went in M.T. The drive was lovely, 
the road sometimes skirting the sea, 
sometimes winding among the dales 
inland, until eventually, at the end of 
a long hill, there came into view the 
eastern plain, with Heraklion spread 
out below us. We came down from 
the mountains into a sunny countryside 
of vineyards, and fields of wheat and 
barley, before arriving at the ancient 
walls and battlements of the town. 
As we passed through the great West 
Gate we found the same narrow 
streets as in Canea. Farther on, 
however, more pretentious thorough- 
fares and better buildings struck the 
eye, until we left the town by the old 
Eastern Wall and came by a region 
of suburbs to a little valley, through 
which a small stream, now running 
after the winter rains, reached the 
sea. The wooden bridge which spanned 
this stream made, as we crossed it, @ 
peculiar rumbling sound, from which 
movement it was named by us ‘ Rickety 
Bridge.’ 

The object of our being sent to 
Heraklion was to guard the aerodrome. 
This was still not completed, but the 
main runway was nearly finished, 
upon which planes could, and did, 
land. And, in order to make clear 
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something about the geography of 
the place. 

The coast here runs practically east 
and west. West of the stream crossed 
by Rickety Bridge lie the town and 
harbour; to the east, and about a 
mile away, the aerodrome. This was 
sandwiched between the main coast 
road and the rocky shore. At its 
eastern end the coast dips south into 
a large bay, where another little river, 
flowing through a fertile valley, empties 
itself. South of the aerodrome the 
land gradually rises to two small 
hills known to us as ‘the Charlies,’ 
because our C Coy had been posted 
there to guard them. Between the 
Charlies and the valley there lay another 
hill or ridge, East Hill, which formed a 
natural bastion to this end of the 
aerodrome. These hills are bare and 
rocky and devoid of vegetation. Each 
company was allotted a different area 
to defend; and my own was posted 
half a mile or so up the little valley 
beyond Rickety Bridge. At the time 
of arrival our Battalion were the only 
troops at Heraklion, the Commando 
from which we took over having been 
sent elsewhere. 

Although there were, as yet, no 
signs of an impending attack, the 
clouds were beginning to gather. 
Bulgaria was already being occupied 
by the Germans, and it did not need 
much imagination to realise that it 
would be Greece’s turn next. For all 
that, life was very pleasant. There 
were parties at the Greek Club, a large 
and imposing building down by the 
harbour, which Keith, Archie, Neville, 
Mungo (the Adjutant), and others, 
including myself, often used to frequent. 
It was a welcome form of relaxation 
after the day’s work, and one came 
into contact with civilians as well. 
My own Mess consisted of Snowy, the 
Carrier officer; Bill, in charge of the 
mortars; Nick, the M.T.O., and myself. 
The soldiers were quite happy, they 
were well fed, and had plenty of local 
leave. A football field was rigged up, 
and all enjoyed themselves. On a hill 


adjacent to our camp we dug a complete 
trench system known, in military 
parlance, as a locality for all-round 
defence. 

Spring had now arrived. Wild 
flowers were everywhere, the vines had 
put forth their new shoots of delicate 
green, and the orchards were in blossom. 
Fields of wheat and barley were already 
beginning to ripen, and the snow on the 
mountains began to melt. 

On 6th April the long-expected 
attack on Greece began. As you may 
imagine, we watched its progress with 
the greatest interest. And although 
we had a few troops, a few guns, and 
a@ few planes over there, it was clear 
from the start that the chances of the 
Greeks and the small number of 
British being able to stop the German 
Army, plus the Luftwaffe, were small 
indeed. And so it turned out. On 
27th April the German flag was hoisted 
on the Acropolis at Athens, by the end 
of the month all resistance had been 
overcome, and the enemy stood at 
the southernmost tips of the Pelopon- 
nesus. A number of our own troops 
were barely evacuated in time—to 
Crete. 

I shall never forget the day the 
remains of our small Air Force arrived 
from Greece. For several hours 
bombers kept flying in from the north 
across the sea, and landing on the 
aerodrome. But they didn’t stay. 
After refuelling, away they went again, 
heading south, straight across the 
island, in the direction of Egypt. To 
us watching there was something 
sinister about this—it was like the 
migration of a flock of enormous birds 
before the storm. 

By the end of April the garrison of 
Heraklion had been considerably rein- 
forced by a battalion of Australians, 
some gunners, minus their guns, which 
they had had to leave behind in 
Greece, and another battalion of our 
Brigade, which arrived from Canea. 
All told, therefore, we were now about 
a Brigade strong, although the troops 
from Greece had arrived with but little 
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equipment ; and so we had to share out 
our own equipment. 

These reinforcements necessitated, of 
course, a change in our dispositions of 
defence, and my company eventually 
found itself at the foot of East Hill, 
with A Coy on our right and D Coy 
on our left, some distance away, at 
the eastern end of the aerodrome. 
B were in a deep gully, in reserve, 
behind A Coy, and C were dug in 
on the western end of the aerodrome. 
Battalion HQ. were on the top of 
East Hill. The Australians held the 
Charlies on our right. 

Coming events are supposed to cast 
their shadow before: our light-hearted 
days were now over, and were followed 
by a certain tenseness of atmosphere. 
One day I paid a visit to D Coy on the 
aerodrome. My word! What a differ- 
ence, and what a grimness prevailed 
therenow! The place was packed with 
lethal weapons, including some Bofors, 
pointing their muzzles to all four 
corners of the skies ; men were standing 
by ready for action, the roads had been 
barricaded, and Bren and machine-guns 
were ready to sweep the whole area 
with fire. Heraklion aerodrome was 
not going to be given up without a 
struggle! For we all knew that the 
enemy, now crouched to the north of 
us, was ready to spring at any moment. 

The first half of May, however, 
passed without incident. On the face 
of it, things went on much as usual. 
But we stood to arms now every 
morning and evening. False alarms 
were frequent. And during this period 
the German Luftwaffe gained complete 
air supremacy over the island. Their 
fighters and bombers appeared daily, 
and the bombing of the aerodrome 
began in earnest. 

Our new abode provided a delightful 
rural scene. Behind us was the steep 
and rocky mass of East Hill. In front 
stretched a _ beautiful little valley, 
which ended at the sea half a mile 
away on our left. Across the valley 
there rose another hill, at the top of 
which, and round a corner out of 
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sight, was. situated the secret wireless 
station which gave warning of the 
approach of hostile aircraft. For an 
ordinary number of planes the usual 
‘Red’ warning was given, but for an 
exceptional number this was to be 
changed to air-raid ‘ PURPLE.’ 

To dig a trench on the slopes of 
East Hill itself was an impossibility ; 
it was all rock and stone. We had no 
choice, therefore, but to dig in at its | 
foot where the vineyards began and 
where the ground was softer, and it 
was not long before a series of posts 
came into being which curved round 
the great buttress of the hill towards | 
D Coy to our north. Snowy and his 
Carriers were housed in a ditch on our 
right, in A Coy’s area, while one 
section of Bill’s mortars remained with | 
Battalion HQ., and the other we fitted | 
into our lines. 

Our posts were very thin, and we 
needed wire badly as an additional | 
help. The only wire available was 
round the farms and along the roads, old | 
and rusty stuff, but with magnificent 
barbs. This we pulled up and dragged 
back until we had erected two entirely 
satisfactory double apron fences in 
front of the whole length of our position. | 
It took some days, however, to com-_ 
plete, and the work was not finished | 
without daily interference from the - 
Luftwaffe. So much so that we were) 
finally compelled to work only at night. 

There was a double-storeyed house | 
just behind our lines, which we used 
as Company Headquarters. But the 
attentions of the Luftwaffe soon com- 
pelled us to give it up for some 
place a bit more battle-worthy. A’ 
hundred yards away, on the side of 
the hill, was a little stone-walled | 
enclosure, at the back of which a/ 
cave in a rock had been converted! 
into a small room; two walls and! 
a door only had been necessary to” 
complete it. 
this place for our stores. 
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Company HQ., but would serve as 
part of the front-line defences in the 
event of attack. Orders had been 
given that all trenches were to be 
covered over to make them invisible 
from the air, so we placed logs on the 
top, plus some earth, camouflaging the 
whole thing with a dead creeper. 
Viewed from above it looked excellent 
—but little did we know that it was 
nearly to be our undoing ! 

So far as our defence line was con- 
cerned we felt fairly happy, except 
for the gap between us and D Coy. 
What did worry me was our dearth of 
automatics ; they were as scarce as 
hens’ teeth; in fact we only had two 
Brens on our whole frontage. One 


day L was offered a Vickers’ machine- 


gun, which Battalion HQ. had managed 
to produce from somewhere. Grate- 


jiully was it accepted, but when it 
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arrived we found it was minus its 
tripod. It seemed a crime to waste 
it, so we scratched our heads to think 
of some method of mounting it. 
Eventually someone hit upon the 
brilliant idea of lashing it to the jack 
ofa 15-ewt. truck with telephone wire, 
ad sinking the jack into the parapet 
ofa trench. Heath Robinson, perhaps ! 
But it was found to work quite 
satisfactorily. 

The morning of 2lst May dawned 
bright and clear. Never had the 
countryside looked more beautiful than 
m this particular spring day. The 
felds of corn were gay with poppies 
round their edges, swallow-tailed butter- 
fies danced along the hedgerows, and 
there was that feeling of spring in the 
air which, thank goodness, war can 
never utterly extinguish. Except for 
the usual bombing of the aerodrome, 
the morning passed fairly peacefully, 
but at mid-day Mungo rang up to say 
that there was a rumour that the 
attack had already begun at Malame 
and Canea, and that we were to expect 
me here. Upon receipt of this news, 
ders to ‘stand to’ were at once 
tiven. The posts were manned, and a 
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tlose watch was kept on the skies. 
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So far only the usual air activity 
had been manifest, but after a 
short time planes began to come in 
from all sides, and the valley was 
filled with fighters. They flew round 
and round, sometimes high, sometimes 
low, putting in bursts of machine-gun 
fire wherever they thought there was 
a target to shoot at. But our trenches, 
being well concealed, were never 
spotted. Orders had been given not 
to fire at enemy planes, partly to 
reserve ammunition, which was not 
too plentiful, but mainly that the 
whereabouts of our defences should 
not be disclosed. Never for one 
moment during the next three hours 
was the valley free of planes, and their 
continual roar as they passed overhead 
made us realise that this demonstration 
was something quite out of the ordinary, 
and that big events must be in store. 

We were pretty crowded in our 
trench. Besides Bill and myself, Scott, 
my C.S.M., and a signaller, three 
unexpected guests had arrived in the 
shape of two artillery officers and their 
signaller, who had expressed a desire 
to use my HQ. as a forward observation 
post. I was delighted to have them, 
but it made us a trifle cramped. I 
was jammed against the telephone at 
my end, then came the gunners and 
their signaller, followed by Scott and 
Bill, the last named being next to the 
only exit. In the little room behind, 
George Rutherford, my C.Q.M.S., my 
batman Ogilvie, and the storeman had 
taken up their position. Looking 
through the gaps in our parapet, we 
watched the Luftwaffe at its display of 
frightfulness. 

About five o’clock there came a lull. 
The hostile machines made off; the 
pounding of the aerodrome ceased. 
What a relief! But—one moment—is 
it allover? For a heavy and ominous 
drone is now heard coming in from 
the sea, which can only portend one 
thing: the arrival of an exceptionally 
large number of planes. The telephone 
rang, and again we were warned to 
look out for an attack. This warning 
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we shouted to the nearest post, and 
so on down the line until every soldier 
was keyed up to the highest pitch of 
expectancy. 

That menacing drone increased in 
volume, but now the guns on the 
aerodrome blazed forth, sending won- 
derful patterns of red and green tracer 
rocketing skywards. The direction of 
the shooting gradually veered round 
towards our valley, until the shells 
were fairly racing, high up, over our 
heads. And then, all of a sudden, 
from over the hill behind there came 
into view one huge machine, then 
another, and another, then more from 
right and left, others still coming up 
behind until they seemed to fill the 
sky; an unending procession, flying 
very low and quite slowly, bearing 
the black cross of the enemy. One of 
them was on fire, and fell out of line, 
a flaming mass, towards the beach. 
The soldiers gave a loud cheer. The 
leading planes of the armada had 
passed overhead; when the hatches 
opened small black objects came 
tumbling out, and in a few seconds 
the air above and over the valley 
beyond was filled with hundreds 
of men dangling from their para- 
chutes, swaying this way and that, 
while a score of metal cylinders or 
containers, interspersed among them, 
came floating down in like manner. 
A more extraordinary sight I have 
never seen. For one split second we 
watched in sheer amazement, and 
then—every rifle spoke, and the air 
was rent with the crash of musketry 
which echoed and re-echoed up and 
down the valley. 

As the sinister creatures sank to 
earth, so did the firing grow in intensity. 
Every soldier selected a swaying figure 
for his target, his fingers pressed the 
trigger with a mad excitement—an 
excitement that caused him more 
than once to jam the next round in 
the breech; and, although it is by 
no means easy to hit a moving target 
in the air, there .can be no doubt 
that many of them never reached the 
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ground alive. What more paralysing 
shock could have come to the enemy 
than to discover, too late, that the 
valley which they had been led to 
believe empty of troops was, in 
reality, bristling with them. But 
they were brave men and well armed; 
for, in spite of the ghastliness of their 
plight, some of them fired down with 
tommy-guns from above on to our 
troops. I shouted to Bill to poke his 
head out and see what was happening 
above and behind us. Instantly it 
came in again, with: “ My God, three 
of them are just about to land on top 
of us!” It was time to get out of 
this place, or we should be caught like 
rats in a trap. 

Grabbing some Mills’ grenades, I 
pushed towards the entrance. Mean- 
while Bill had already pulled out the 
pin from one of his, which, in his 
excitement, he dropped on the floor. 
In the next few minutes things hap- 
pened very quickly. Bill picked up 
the bomb and rushed out with it. A 
moment later I heard it explode. As I 
appeared in the doorway he exclaimed : 
“ It’s all right, I’ve got two of them !” 
Then he threw another. To speed the 
parting guest, I added one of mine. 
Looking over the stone wall, I saw 
two Germans lying dead a few yards 
away, and a third gently writhing. 
That’s all right, I thought; that lot 
has been done in. Bill had _ been 
splendid. 

In front of us, and in the valley, 
they were still coming down thick and 
fast. To our right, by the house that 
had been our old Headquarters, more 
were descending—straight to their 
death—for here the Pioneers, the 
sanitary squad, and the cook-sergeant, 
with a party of odds and sods, were 
waiting for them. I saw one man 
land on top of a small fir tree bordering 
the lane, and become entangled in its 
branches. Beneath the tree, and dug 
into a bank, was a section of the A./A. 
Platoon—waiting. And I was told 
afterwards that a voice had been heard 
grimly to remark, “He’ll no flee 
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again!’ Sure enough, next time I 
looked, there was his body lying on 
the road at the foot of the tree, still 
tied to his parachute, which dangled 
from the branches above. 

By now, bullets were whipping 
about freely all over the place, and, 
satisfied that there was no further 
immediate danger from above, Bill 
and I slipped back into the trench, 
where we found the others firing rifles 
and our one tommy-gun as hard as they 
could. Just then the telephone tinkled, 
and the signaller, with great solemnity, 
announced: “‘ Air-raid Purple, sir!” 
We hooted with laughter. “ Bit late 
in the day,” someone remarked; “ the 
invasion has already started !”’ 

Germans were now running about 
in the vineyards in front of us, trying 
desperately to get at the cylinders that 
contained their arms. They were shot 
down like hares in a turnip field. But 
not all; for it was not long before a 
stream of bullets hit our parapet, and 
we realised that the real test was 
still to come. For, of those who had 
descended from the skies, not all had 
been killed. Many had landed some 
distance away, and had taken cover 
in the fields and vineyards. These 
had rallied, and had set up their 
machine-guns to pour in a fire against 
us. Being well dug in, however, we 
were able to hold our own. Many 
of them tried very hard to climb 
through the wire entanglements to 
reach the containers. Those who 
succeeded had only a short time to 
live; for the green and white para- 
chutes, now billowing gently on the 
ground, and their vicinities, were 
riddled with volleys of fire from which 
few could hope to escape. Gradually 
all visible movement ceased, and the 
fring died down. I wondered how 
A Coy on our right had fared, and 
what had become of Snowy. 

The sun had now set, and dusk was 
approaching. The soldiers’ spirits ran 
high; for they had beaten off the 
long-awaited attack, and knew that 
the enemy had no hope of setting foot 
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in our positions. What might have 
happened elsewhere we couldn’t tell ; 
for it was highly probable that attacks 
had developed simultaneously in other 
areas. The invading aircraft had 
disappeared, and the valley was clear 
of the Luftwaffe. 

As darkness came on the cries of 
the defeated could be heard all round, 
calling to each other for all the world 
like a covey of partridges scattered on 
a stubble. Their calls sounded weird 
and unearthly in the stillness of the 
night; many of them remained un- 
answered. Eventually they ceased 
altogether, and silence reigned. 

It was now time to take stock of our 
position. What a relief to be able to 
get out of our cramped trenches and 
stretch our legs! We soon had a 
casualty report in: it was higher than 
I expected. A number of men had 
been killed right at the very beginning 
of the attack by parachutists who had 
shot them from above. The double- 
storeyed house was turned into a 
hospital, and the medical sergeant 
got to work. Here also the C.Q.M.S. 
mustered the cooks, and a hot meal was 
prepared. 

Parties were sent out to collect the 
containers that had fallen inside our 
wire. They brought back an incredible 
amount of stuff. It consisted of 
machine-guns, mortars, revolvers, 
masses of ammunition, Very - light 
pistols and cartridges, hand-grenades, 
and a collapsible boat. We had seen 
the last named coming down in some- 
thing that looked like a huge violin- 
case, and wondered what on earth it 
could be. All these were dished out 
to the troops, thereby greatly increasing 
the strength of our defence. Never, 
indeed, had we been so well armed as 
we were now. The men were in fine 
fettle, and were confident that those 
of the enemy who had not yet been 
killed would doubtless surrender on 
the morrow, and that the invasion had 
failed. Extreme vigilance had, how- 
ever, to be kept all night, as the 
calling by the Germans at dusk had 
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revealed that some had succeeded in 
escaping behind our lines. 

The C.Q.M.S. soon had a hot meal 
distributed down the line in dixies, 
which was, of course, eaten in total 
darkness. A rum ration was issued. 
Then, on my return from a visit to 
the posts, I ran into Mungo and 
Andrew, the Battalion Intelligence 
Officer, who had, rather riskily, for 
there were still lots of the enemy 
prowling around, come down from 
Battalion HQ. to see how we had fared. 
Andrew had, in fact, just shot a 
German quite close to that place. 
They had had a first-class view of the 
attack, and said they had never seen 
anything so exciting. 

One piece of bad news they gave me. 
Snowy had gone out in a Carrier during 
the early stages of the attack, and had 
not been seen again. 

Alastair and A Coy were all right, 
and had also had a good shoot. Alastair 
had had a bullet through his haversack. 

We all felt very elated, but also very 
tired. 


It is eight days later. We are 
still occupying the same _ trenches. 
Heraklion and its aerodrome are still 
inviolate. But we have lived through 
a week of great anxiety. 

On the first day of the invasion 
several landings by the enemy had 
taken place in addition to the one 
on us. They had, in fact, landed 
well over a brigade. One of these 
took place near the Greek barracks 
where a nephew of mine, in charge of 
some light tanks, had had the time of 
his life in chasing them up and down 
the corn-fields. Another lot came 
down a mile or two up the coast. 
They took the wireless station on 
the hill opposite us, but not before 
it had been put out of action by 
its small garrison, which was then 
forced to withdraw. This party, and 


those who had survived the attack 
on East Hill, joined forces, and made 
a determined assault on our positions 
at dawn the following day. 


This 
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attack lasted most of the morning, 
The enemy succeeded in getting into 
@ farmhouse a few hundred yards in 
front of us, and promptly set up a 
machine-gun. This caused us a lot of 
trouble. Although we plastered it with 
fire, they still went on _ shooting. 
Eventually they were dislodged by 
the Company Sergeant-Major, who 
set the roof on fire with our anti-tank 
rifle. While this was going on the rest 
of the attack was being steadily held. 
One German somehow maaged to creep 
right up to us among the vines without 
being spotted, and loosed off his 
tommy-gun at us at point-blank range, 
He died ; but he was a brave man. 

Eventually they had to admit defeat. 
One party stood about, looking as if it 
wished to surrender; but the men 
thought otherwise, and opened up 
with a machine-gun, causing them to 
scatter and take cover in a vineyard, 
and we never saw them again. That 
morning, however, eighty Germans 
surrendered to A Coy. 

Meanwhile D Coy had also done 
their part in repelling this attack, and 
towards the end, when it died down, 
Archie rang me up on the telephone. 
He was in tremendous form. 

** Well, Gerald, how are things ?” 

** Not too bad, old boy!” 

“Tell me, what did you get yester- 
day ? I nearly came along and offered 
myself as an extra loader! What 
did you get—200 brace? And did 
you lay them all out on the road 
afterwards ?” 

I laughed. “I don’t know about 
200 brace, but I should think we got 
160. Unfortunately we were unable to 
have a count!” 

Chuckled Archie: ‘‘ And did they 
come over nice and high? And did 
you send your keeper after the 
runners ?” 

At the end of the day we felt we 
had the situation well in hand. And 
so it proved; for we were not attacked 
again. One or two German reconnais- 
sance planes came over to search out 
the position of their troops. What a 
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shock they must have got when they 
discovered the truth. 

There was still no sign of Snowy. 
Search-parties sent out that evening 
produced no result, but a day or two 
later his body was discovered near a 
vineyard in front of A Coy. He had 
left his Carrier in trying to get help 
to a wounded man, when he was killed 
by a hand-grenade. He had been a 
great favourite, and his death cast a 
gloom over us. He was buried on the 
spot. 

But from now onwards there began, 
for us, the hardest period of all. The 
first excitement and elation had worn 
off, and we wondered what was going 
to happen next. I had, furthermore, 
gathered from Mungo that the situation 
at the other end of the island was a 
bit tricky ; there was, in fact, a rumour 
that Malame had fallen. We did not 
like the sound of that at all. 

The Germans, having failed to take 
our hill, now sat down to besiege us. 
Except for the perimeter of the aero- 
drome they had access to the whole 
island, and could land (by parachute) 
where they pleased. They proceeded, 
therefore, to build up a front against 
us, occupying the other side of the 
valley, which thus became a no-man’s- 
land where nothing could move by 
day. They knew, now, the position 
of our defences, and anyone who 
ventured outside in daylight did so at 
considerable risk. 

Conditions for them were, of course, 
exactly the same as for us. We 
pinned them down to their trenches. 
Once they were careless, and we 
caught a party, coming up in the 
open at dawn to man a post, with one 
of our machine-guns, and they went 
down like skittles. They never tried 
that game again. During the day the 
valley rang to the volleys of rifle and 
machine-gun fire hurtling across it 
from both sides, but after darkness 
set in shooting ceased ; for, by a tacit 
understanding, no firing took place at 
night; it would have inconvenienced 
both sides equally. For this was the 
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time when whatever had to be done 


was done; when the casualties were 
evacuated, the dead buried, the rations 
and ammunition distributed ; and the 
men were able to walk about and 
stretch their legs. 

Before dawn we would all be back 
in our trenches, the hum of aeroplanes 
would fill the sky, and so would start 
another day. In our trench we had 
breakfast immediately after ‘stand 
down ’—a tin of bully, some bread, 
and a pot of jam. In the room behind, 
the C.Q.M.S. boiled us tea. To get 
the tea furnished us with some excite- 
ment; for, as I have remarked, one 
could not just walk out and take it, 
so it became necessary to evolve a 
particular technique. When the tea 
was ready George Rutherford would 
shout, “‘ Tea up, sir!’ whereupon one 
of us—we took it in turns—would 
crawl up to the foot of the wall of the 
room. A red teapot appears through 
a hole in the wall. Up shoots your 
arm, a quick grab, and down it comes. 
You had to seize it by the spout, and 
very hot it was too! Once or twice 
we were seen doing it, and bullets 
smacked against the wall. This little 
ritual was performed thrice daily, 
and although we knew that sometimes 
we were being watched, they never 
succeeded in getting us. And the tea 
was well worth it. 

After breakfast there was nothing 
to do except go to sleep, or try to, all 
except one who acted as sentry. The 
signaller on duty tested his line and 
settled down to read a book. But it 
was not long before someone would 
cock an ear and exclaim, “ Listen! 
Here they come!” whereupon we 
would scramble to our feet and gaze 
out towards the sea near the prom- 
ontory a mile or two up the coast. 
Then that faintly audible drone that 
we knew so well came floating towards 
us from over the sea, followed by the 
dark shapes of troop transports flying 
in low over the water. They came in 
tens and twenties, and we watched 
them disappear behind a flat-topped 
D2 
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hill three miles up the coast. . As 
they emerged again they dropped 
their loads, and through our glasses 
we could see troops, stores, and, 
once, a gun being landed. The gun 
was tied to two parachutes, and came 
down in sections. Punctually at nine 
o'clock every morning the armada 
arrived, and it was borne in on us that 
we were watching the assembling of 
a force that was later intended for our 
destruction. 

These were the chief events of 
interest during the day, but there 
were others too. Our gunner friends 
gave us good value. On one occasion 
we suspected a little white house, on 
the other side of the valley, of harbour- 
ing some Germans. I asked them to 
knock it down. They did—with the 
third shot. They put one right 
through the front door, and the house 
dissolved. After that they should 
have rested on their laurels, for these 
old captured Italian guns never did 
so well again; they rogued all over 
the place, once hitting the top of the 
hill behind us, whereupon rockets 
chased one another down the telephone 
from the Battery Commander, while 
we listened in silence and awe. 

At the end of each day, when I 
visited the posts and talked with the 
soldiers, it was always the same question 
they asked me: how was the battle 
going, and what was the news. It 
was difficult to answer these questions, 
for I knew that the battle was not 
going too well; there were ugly 
rumours about what was happening 
at Canea. Their high spirits had been 
replaced by a grim determination ; for 
they were now playing that hardest 
of all games—namely, sitting tight, 
under orders to defend their positions 
to the last man, with no prospect of 
relief. 

And so the cycle of days continued. 
Our position was becoming very diffi- 
cult ; for the men could not continue 
to hold the front line indefinitely 
without some form of respite. And 
relief was out of the question: there 
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was no one to relieve us. Not a man 
had taken off his boots during this 
past week, or had been able to have a 
proper wash; but fortunately the 
nights had been cool, thus preventing 
that unhygienic state their bodies would 
have attained in a hotter climate. 

Why was it that the garrison of 
Heraklion did not venture out and 
drive the invaders into the sea? The 
answer is very simple: we did not 
have the troops. There were barely 
sufficient to hold the aerodrome and 
our small perimeter, let alone make 
a sortie which would have meant 
taking away the very men who were 
so badly needed for the defence, leaving 
the aerodrome, that great prize and 
still so tantalisingly out of reach, 
open to a direct attack. Nothing, 
probably, would have pleased the 
enemy more than to have drawn us off, 
had he been able to do so. 

The morning of 29th May dawned 
much as usual. Old ‘ Phut-phut,’ as 
Bill and I called it, was circling over- 
head in the small hours. ‘ Phut-phut’ 
was a German aeroplane that came 
over every morning in the very early 
dawn, and we could recognise it by 
the peculiar throbbing of its engines. 
Phut-phut-phut-phut-phut. It sounded 
as if it was only firing on one cylinder. 
We never saw it; for at the first light 
it would disappear, not to be heard 
again until the following morning. 
(Curiously enough, I believe I heard it 
again in Tobruk six months later, but 
that is by the way.) 

After breakfast came the real treat 
of the day. We watched, as usual, 
the transport planes coming in from 
the sea. Every time we thought they 
had come to an end another lot would 
appear. There seemed to be a never- 
ending drone in the sky. Ten we 
counted—twenty—thirty—forty—fifty 
—and still they came. I rang up 
Battalion HQ. and gave them a running 
B.B.C. commentary. Finally, at the 
figure of seventy-two, they ceased. We 
looked at each other. That meant 
that another brigade had _ landed. 
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They had been dropping troops; we 
could see them coming down. Oh! 
if we only had some artillery that 
could plaster the area behind that hill ! 

Our spirits sank. Every day we 
had been watching troops and stores 
being landed, and now this on top of 
it all. The design was clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt. And later 
in the morning we could see, through 
our glasses, groups of the enemy 
studying our positions from a hill-top 
through their glasses. When would 
the attack come? Tomorrow? And 
what had we got to stop it? Barely 
eighty men, all pretty tired. 

We held a council of war. Our 
iefences had long been known to the 
enemy. Would it be any use trying 
to change them at the last moment, 
0 as to fox him? But there was 
nowhere to go, except into the vines 
in front, and from there one couldn’t 
seathing. No! Ifthe Boche wanted 
our trenches, then he must come and 
take them. 

“Tea up, sir!” shouted Rutherford, 
and we felt we could do with a cup. 
While someone was doing the crawling 
trick, I was ordered over the telephone 
to report to Battalion HQ. as soon as 
it was sufficiently dark to get away. 
This cheered us up somewhat ; for it 
looked as if a plan had been made for 
a counter-attack, which, however for- 
lorn the prospect might be, seemed, at 
this stage, to be better than just 
sitting still. 

We had just settled down for a 
snooze after the mid-day meal when 
crowds of fighters suddenly appeared 
and began to shoot the place up. 
This attack became so menacing that 


} ve were convinced that another landing 
}¥as imminent, probably on the hill 


behind. For two hours or more they 
whizzed and screamed over our heads. 
4s the afternoon wore on our anxiety 
increased. Gradually, however, the 
attack died away, and we all breathed 
gain. A Coy then came in for a 
heavy mortaring. 

In the twilight I made off with my 
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runner up the rocky slope of East Hi!l 
for Battalion Headquarters. Someone 
fired one last desultory shot, then 
everything became still and silent. 
Up on the very top of the hill the 
ground was softer, and they had 
managed to dig some trenches. In one 
of these was Battalion Headquarters. 

The Colonel was sitting on a stool 
with a torch in his hand. Keith was 
pacing up and down outside. Andy 
waved his torch at me and said, “‘ Good, 
there you are! Now sit down and 
listen.” 

I sat down and produced a paper 
and pencil. Then Andy said: ‘Gerald, 
tonight we are going to evacuate Crete. 
The whole of the western end of the 
island has gone, and the Boche is in 
possession of Malame, Canea, and Suda 
Bay. Our position here is untenable. 
The Navy is going to take us off.” 
He then proceeded to give some 
technical details about the move. 
“You must be clear of your position 
by midnight,” he ended. 

Llooked at my watch. It was already 
half-past nine, and I had to get back 
and give out my own orders. Merciful 
heavens! I must hurry. 

My brain was in a whirl as I descended 
the hill. An overwhelming relief 
struggled with an overwhelming sense 
of shame. We had nor been beaten ! 
No, we had definitely Not been beaten. 

On arrival back I found that Bill 
had already issued the rum ration, 
and the hot meal was being cooked. 
Platoon sergeants were immediately 
sent for. When they had all arrived I 
broke the news to them. I think they 
felt it as deeply as I did. 

“There is very little time to get 
ready,” I told them; “all our posts 
will be evacuated by midnight—at ten 
minutes to twelve you will begin to 
thin them out. We will take with us 
all rifles, Brens, tommy-guns, anti-tank 
rifles, and as much ammunition as the 
men can carry. Each man will also 
carry @ Mills’ bomb in his pocket in 
case we should have a scrap on the 
way back. The mortars will be left 
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behind—bury their barrels. Ditto 
the machine-guns. Do not burn or 
blow anything up, or it will give the 
show away. Fire a Very light or two 
up to the last moment to show that 
we are still here. There is not time 
for a hot meal, so you will issue a 
ration of one tin of bully beef and two 
packets of biscuits to each man. The 
company will rendezvous at the cook- 
house at five minutes past twelve. 
Our route will be: past A Coy, who 
will follow on after us, down the 
B Coy wadi to the main road, along 
the aerodrome, over Rickety Bridge, 
then turn right down to the beach, 
and so along to the mole, avoiding 
the town. Destroyers and cruisers 
will be waiting to take us off. You, 
Bill, will lead the column and will 
report on the mole to the Staff Captain, 
who will give us embarkation orders. 
The sergeant-major has a bad foot, 
and will leave early, and we will try 
and get him put on a truck. Now, 
can you remember all that? You 
have one hour and a half before you 
start thinning out the posts, so cut 
along quickly, and—no Norse! I 
shall be waiting in the lane here to see 
you pass.” 

The little group disappeared into 
the darkness. When they had gone 
I called for my servant, to whom I 
gave some orders about the packing 
of my kit. Then I went outside and 
sat down on the stone wall. My God! 
Evacuation! Tired though we were, 
I think, even then, we understood all 
that it would imply: the disgrace to 
our country’s arms and the jubilation 
of the enemy. And what would happen 
to all the wretched people on the 
island, left to the mercy of a ruthless 
foe? They would be butchered in 
thousands! My heart ached for them. 
But can we get away? If the enemy 
has any inkling of the plan he will 
maintain an umbrella of flares over 
the harbour, and by continuous bomb- 
ing make embarkation impossible. 

The valley was dark and silent. 
The smell of decayed corpses still 


hung in the air like a pall, a monument 
to the folly of mankind. From a post 
down below a Very light soared, 
illuminating with its weird light nothing 
but an empty vineyard and a row of 
trees. I went back into the little room 
to see how things were getting on. 

It was a scene of great activity, 
Documents were being torn up, the 
limited amount of stuff that could be 
carried away was put on one side. A 
tin of bully and some biscuits were 
handed to each person. My eye fell 
upon the jar of rum. No! The Boche 
should not have that! We filled a 
water-bottle from it, then tipped it 
over. To abandon my old flea-bag and 
valise, faithful friend and companion 
on all my travels since 1915, went 
to my heart, but there was no help 
for it. It was now nearly time to 
go, so, staggering under a weight of 
kit that made me feel like a Christmas 
tree, I grabbed my old Cretan stick and 
went out on to the road. 

There was not long to wait. The 
men began to come along in twos and 
threes, moving slowly and quietly, 
while behind them an odd Very light 
was fired by their comrades still 
manning the trenches. By midnight 
allhad passed except one lot. Anxiously 
I listened for them. Two minutes went 
by. Then a Very light flickered up 
from the far post. Had they seen 
something at the last moment? But 
no rifle-shot disturbed the stillness of 
the night, and it was a profound 
relief when, a minute or two later, the 
sound of tramping feet came to my 
ears. The last man was now out, and 
I received with satisfaction their report 
that all was well. 


At the rendezvous the company was © 
waiting. Platoons had been checked © 


up and reported present. Bill and 
his party were then ordered to 
proceed, followed at once by the 
rest. In silence, save for the noise 
made by the crunching of boots on 
stones or gravel, the little column 
threaded its way along the path that 
led through the hills to the aerodrome. 
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We passed A Coy, all ready and 


drawn up, anxiously awaiting our 
arrival. From them I learned that 
poor Alastair had been killed by a 
mortar bomb that afternoon, which had 
landed in the trench where he had been 
sitting. What a mischance! 

We turned down the bend into the 
deep gully which reaches as far as the 
main coast road. Here also enemy 
mortars had claimed victims; for 
little pools of blood still remained on 
the ground and rocks to testify where 
some unfortunate soldier had met his 
end. On the main road we passed 
Neville waiting for B Coy to come 
along. 

The aerodrome was silent, its trenches 
and gun positions deserted and empty. 
The guns were still in their emplace- 
ments, their muzzles pointing skywards. 
Good old Bofors! They had done 
some sterling work on the first day of 
the invasion. The whole place looked 
ghostly at this early hour of the 
morning. 

At the far end of the aerodrome, 
where the road passes some corn-fields, 
we met a terrible stench. This was 
the place where nephew David and 
his tanks had had such a field day, 
and it now stank to high heaven. 
There must have been many bodies 
still lying unburied in those corn-fields. 
The Greek barracks close by, I noticed, 
were still standing. 

We now began to make contact 
with other troops, and progress became 
a little slower. We crossed Rickety 
Bridge and turned right, down to the 
sea. Here a water main had burst, 
converting the road into a running 
river. Along it we splashed, until a 
dip in the ground diverted the flow, 
and, as we topped the rise, the roofs 
of Heraklion came into view. The 
town had been heavily bombed, but 
in the darkness it was impossible to 
tell the damage. 

The night was very calm. ‘Tiny 
waves lapped the shore as we made 
our way to the Mole. We passed 
below the Greek Club, where so many 
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of us had spent pleasant hours. Bits 
of broken glass and smashed masonry 
lay in our path, and I glanced up at 
its sightless windows, where not a 
soul stirred. Oh! what an agony it 
was to be leaving Crete like this. But 
we will come back, I thought; some 
day some of us will come back. 

Our footsteps rang out loud on the 
cobble-stones of the jetty. A shape 
loomed up out of the darkness ahead— 
a destroyer! Troops were pouring 
into her; but a little farther on was 
another one, then three more, and 
beyond them again, and standing off 
from the shore, the lines of two cruisers 
were barely visible. Not alight showed 
in any of them, there was not a light 
in the entire harbour, there was nothing 
to disclose the intense activity that was 
going on. 

No one was on the Mole to direct 
embarkation, so we chose the second 
destroyer, and proceeded at once to 
go on board. Heavily laden, the men 
stumbled up the gangway, where they 
were promptly taken in charge by the 
sailors, who directed them below to 
places where they could remove their 
kit and, at long last, rest. Upon 
inquiring the name of the ship, we 
were told she was H.M.S. Kimberley. 
What a relief it was to dump our 
belongings on the floor ; and, in a very 
short space of time, nearly every man 
was asleep. We were a tired, dirty, 
and unshaven crowd, but each man 
knew in his heart that it was not his 
fault that this tragedy had come to pass. 

It was now half-past two, and I 
was invited to join the Captain on the 
bridge, to advise him when I thought 
the evacuation was complete. As I 
climbed the ladder a Very light went 
up from the direction of the West Gate 
of the town. That must have been a 
German one; for our own troops should 
have left long ago. 

The Captain wanted to know how 
far the evacuation had gone. This it 
was impossible to tell; for there was 
no means of knowing how many troops 
had embarked in the other ships. He 
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was worried; for the convoy was 
already due to sail. Suddenly there 
was a commotion at the other side of 
the harbour, and sounds of shouting. 

‘**Do you think those are Germans ?”’ 
he asked. I said I thought it was very 
unlikely, and that it was probably a 
belated party of our own troops who 
had gone to the wrong jetty. And so 
it turned out to be; for a few minutes 
later there was a scramble along the 
quay and a fresh run of soldiers up 
the gangway. Sounds of splashing at 
the ship’s side revealed two soldiers 
who had swum across the harbour, 
fearing that the ships might leave 
before they could get round on foot ; 
their dripping figures were taken on 
board. Then the Brigadier and some 
of his staff arrived. He was taken at 
once to the bridge. 

The destroyer is packed like a sardine 
tin. But signals are now being flashed 
from ship to ship, and the Captain 
orders the gangway to be taken up. 
A minute later the destroyers glide 
away from the Mole to join the cruisers 
outside. They, too, are packed with 
troops. In total darkness the convoy 
gathers speed, until it is fairly racing, 
flat out, the waves rushing past each 
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ship, which trembles to an_ intense 
vibration ; for time is short, and it is 
imperative that the straits at the 
eastern end of the island shall be passed 
before daylight. Quickly the ill-fated 
town recedes into the night, awaiting in 
mute despair its coming tragedy. 


That is the story of how we went 
to Crete, and how we came away. 
There is no need for me to dwell on 
the rest of the journey : of the hammer. 
ing the convoy took as it passed 
through the straits in daylight; of 
the ships that were sunk; of those 
that came in, battered wrecks, to port 
and safety; and of the loss of life. 
Suffice it to say that the good ship 
Kimberley landed us safely at Alex- 
andria. Tea and biscuits were given 
us on the quayside, and a fleet of 
lorries was waiting to take us to our 
destination. 

We all just dossed down anywhere 
that night. Jack Gray and I shared a 
tarpaulin we found in a shed. Just 
as I was dozing off I heard his voice 
remark: ‘‘ Look, they are bombing the 
harbour ! ” 

** Are they ?”’ I said, and promptly 
went to sleep. 
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NO EXAMPLE AT ALL. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


I suPPosE they were really no 
proper guides for anybody, and it is 
doubtful if one ought to have known 
them, as the Victorians used to say, at 
all, much less admired them. That is 
as may be; but I remember they 
filled quite a big space in my youth, 
and, whatever our pastors and masters 
would have said had they met them, I 
still think Shakespeare would have 
given them a hearty welcome at the 
Mermaid and considered them good 
for a scene or two in a play. [I still 
think also that that more captious 
critic of life’s stage, C. E. Montague, 
might have numbered them among his 
“rapt amateurs of shady adventure 
and profitless zeal,” who kept coming 
back to his mind long before the 
parsons did and the pillars of respect- 
ability. My only wish is that I could 
do any sort of justice to them, for my 
acquaintance with them was all too 
brief. What if they drank and swore 
and gambled and sometimes tried to 
by-pass their duller fellow-citizens ? 
What if great clouds of scandal billowed 
behind them as they went? What if 
their morals were sometimes so far 
below reproach that one hardly realised 
they had any ? What if at times each 
of them was apt to scorch both his 
rather grimy hands before the fire of 
life? At least they were excellent 
company and, like Falstaff, the “‘ cause 
that mirth was in other men.” Tet 
that be their justification and their 
memorial. 

Jimmy Danfer, the rat and rabbit- 
catcher of Snape, was the first, and the 
hero of my teens ; but what else could 
one expect of a boy brought up in the 
days when H. C. Barkley was still an 
honoured and unforgotten name in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, when ‘My Boy- 


I. 


hood’ and ‘Studies in the Art of 
Rat-catching ’ were on our shelves and 
known by heart, with ‘Self-Help’ 
and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ unread 
and also ran? I can see Danfer now, 
a vast misshapen creature, with twink- 
ling dissolute eyes set in a square face 
framed in sandy side-whiskers, and 
with legs which some accident in his 
youth had wrecked, so that his great 
feet pointed for ever to ten minutes 
past nine, and when he knelt at a 
rat-hole his knees looked even more 
unnatural than that. 

** When I was a buoy,” he used to 
say to me, “ why there! I could jump 
any bloomen thing I could lay my 
chin to! I could howd a stick in my 
two hands and jump through it. Ah! 
trew as Bob I could! I was a master- 
jumper and no mistake ! ” 

But now old Danfer could jump 
only in dreams, and he would tell 
me sometimes of those nights when 
he would, like some gigantic bat, 
“fly to an owd bough and hook on, 
and then awa’ I goo agen and fly 
higher.” 

To most people, perhaps, he was 
just a huge old cripple, bound in 
dirty corduroy, with great leather 
knee-caps on him like a horse, and 
smelling a trifle of ferrets and dogs 
and sweat and gin and tobacce and 
dead rabbits. But for us as boys he 
was Caliban and the Pied Piper, Bob 
Joy and Long Jobn Silver rolled into 
one, as he called down brimstone on 
his dogs or his ferrets or his ‘ rheu- 
matics,’ or the lean earth with which 
his calling was inseparably bound. 
He was famed, despite his infirmity, 
over thirty parishes for his language 
and his skill in killing ‘ warmen’ ; 
but though the former never ceased, 
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the supply of the latter sometimes 
ran so low, thanks to his ministrations, 
that in sheer self-defence he had to 
keep the stock going. 

Then on some long Sunday evening, 
in May or June, he would put forth 
in the high square cart behind the 
old roan pony, clad in his Sunday 
suit ‘a-visiten’ his friends, with a 
box of rats hidden under the seat of 
the cart. These he would enlarge 
two by two, on what he called their 
honeymoon, at strategic intervals to 
keep things going. 

Oh! what an uproar there was one 
Sabbath evening at Knoddeshall when 
the owner caught him in the act of 
turning down the last pair of these 
bagmen at the end of the ‘Long 
Midder.’ Not since Elizabeth had that 
lovely old E-shaped house rung to 
such a din, what with the owner’s 
wrath and the bellows of outraged 
innocence from Jimmy Danfer, who 
had drawn the whole farm, fence by 
fence, most blasphemously blank in 
early April, and had sworn there 
wasn’t a rat on the place. 

“Them my rats? Why, love my 
bleeden heart alive, the little beggars 
fair swahm. Chasen’ each other very 
near under my cart. They’re your 
duzzy rats, ain’t they? Ive spent 
my bleeden life akillen of ’°em or hum- 
beggaring about a-tryen to!” But 
it is well to draw a veil, for Jimmy 
Danfer’s language in moments of 
stress defied any compositor. “ But 
there, Master John,” as he used to 
confide in me with a most dissolute 
wink, “I doon’t know a rat-catcher 
what doon’t swear! There’s so many 
blank things to annoy ’em.” 

Not least of which was the day 
when the County Council, alarmed by 
what was supposed to be an outbreak 
of plague, shocked every man of them 
to the core by issuing supplies of a 
world-famous virus in an attempt to 
rid Suffolk scientifically of its vermin. 
There was in those days no Rat- 
catchers’ Union, but all of ours united 
very speedily to demonstrate its 


utter inadequacy, headed by Jimmy 
Danfer. 

“That there poison,” he would say, 
leaning on his great ‘spoon’ and 
emitting a yard-long jet of tobacco 
juice into the nearest rat-hole, “ why, 
blow my life! I put two doe-rats in 
a cage at Michaelmas and I fed ’em 
on that dam stuff till Christmas. That 
didn’t do them not a mite of harm, 
nowther! They had nineteen young 
ones, and then I had to kill the poor 
little beggars with a stick.” 

The rats and rabbits of our neigh- 
bourhood never seemed to mind, for 
some reason, the full-blooded din 
which went on above ground when 
Danfer was annoyed. Usually they 
bolted as if they had heard his flute 
in Hamelin town. If they did, well 
and good; he and his gun—with the 
great bulge and crack in the barrel 
where he had fired it once when stuffed 
with snow—or his purse-nets or his 
dogs were ready for them, the latter 
led by ‘ Pincher-Bor,’ the mild-eyed 
melancholy spaniel mongrel who had 
no illusions about the hardness of his 
mouth. If no dog was handy, Danfer 
would catch them with his bare hands 
by the neck or the tail and dash them 
against the bank before they could 
bite him. If they preferred to skulk 
below-stairs, well, he was a past-master 
at that. With a rat wedged defiantly 
in some blind hole between ‘ellum- 
roots,’ he would reverse his pipe and 
blow through the bowl until the 
victim, chloroformed with nicotine and 
wondering what was up, made for the 
open air at speed. (Once, there being 
no alternative exit, a large rat ran 
with some force into Mr Danfer’s face 
as he puffed, open-mouthed and red- 
faced, into the hole. Both escaped 
with a severe shaking, though it is not 
known what the rat said.) 

With a rabbit in sandy soil, he was 
second to none. A line-ferret first of 
all, and when that had pinned the 
victim down, the seven-foot ‘spoon’ 
—his short spade was always called 
the ‘scupperd ’—would be driven into 
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the soil and the handle. applied to 
Danfer’s ear. This was his stethoscope, 
with which he listened to the thumps 
and rumblings of his quarry far below. 
He would shift here and there and 
listen tensely at the end of the long 
handle, with his knees splayed at 
grotesque angles in their great leather 
knee-caps. Then suddenly, sometimes 
far out in the field, he would start 
to dig, and descend with uncanny 
certainty from above on to the red- 
eyed, sand-smothered ferret and its 
victim. 

Years later, in a front-line trench 
near the Bluff, I recalled that sub- 
terranean lore of Danfer’s with a 
spade-handle. Both sides, there, were 
doing a bit of mining (it was in an era 
before listening sets), and even the 
sappers seemed impressed by the 
evidence of my spade and the tiny 
falls of earth in my dug-out. I think, 
looking back on it, that we must have 
assumed too hurriedly that the Boche 
had his counter-mine directly beneath 
us. But in those days the war was 
not very scientific, and when I trained 
with Danfer I had never to listen to 
a rabbit while five-nines were dropping 
two miles away on someone else’s 
sector. 

His companion for years was a 
severe seafaring man in a black yacht- 
ing cap, John Aldous, and together 
they worked and swore and argued, 
strophe and anti-strophe, on opposite 
sides of the fence, from autumn to 
spring. And at dark, when the last 
ferret was bagged and the dogs tired 
out and the rabbits paunched and hung 
by their hocks in the old square cart, 
those two would drink a final stirrup- 
cup of gin at the farm, and, sitting 
upright side by side, would sway and 
argue fiercely all the way home along 
the cold dark road. 

Even to this day Snape village has 
not forgotten the night when my 
‘prentice hand on the decanter mis- 
calculated what quantity of gin those 
two could suitably contain. I heard 
the sequel two days later. 
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** Well, Master John, how ever much 
gin did you give that owd man the 
tother night ?” 

“No more than you had yourself, 
Danfer.” 

* Ah, but I’m used to it! You 
made him right drunk. When we 
come to the run (water-splash) up 
by Coldfair Green, ‘Jimmy,’ he 
sa’ to me, ‘ya’re drunk, cop us 
here them reins!’ And he throshed 
the old pony the whole way home 
along the tarnpike, and into my 
yard a-gallopen’, and love my 
bleeden heart alive! the linen - life 
copped the both of us round the 
neck and hulled us right out of the 
eart! And he never come-to till next 
morning.” 

I believe they both lay as if dead, 
side by side, on Mrs Danfer’s kitchen 
table, only the smell of gin reassuring 
the crowd of weeping women who 
attempted to revive them; the pony, 
meanwhile, still in the shafts, attempt- 
ing to enter its stable complete with 
the cart. 

But Danfer is gone now, and I shall 
never jest with him again, not even 
about that day when, by some mis- 
chance, he put a ferret in a hole 
inhabited by an otter. He was kneel- 
ing over the hole when the otter, very 

annoyed and slightly puzzled, decided 
that it was time to make a move. 
Danfer as usual was alternately blas- 
pheming and listening intently down 
the handle of his spoon when the 
otter appeared, literally beneath him. 
* And that riz me right up and awa’ 
t’goo.” 

My last memory of him is of that 
wild dark November day of 1919, 
which was the first anniversary of 
the Armistice. In those days the 
silence was a new thing to us all, 
and church bells or factory hooters, 
far across the country -side, were 
sounded to warn us of the moment 
of its beginning. 

It was too cold that morning for 
any sensible coney to bolt, so that, 
after I had shivered with Danfer for a 
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couple of hours, I drifted into the 
house, leaving him in the avenue 
with his dogs and his ferrets and the 
small ragged boy (a being almost 
eclipsed in a comforter and an immense 
bowler hat) who was the seafaring 
man’s successor. When I rejoined 
them, Danfer was deep in a maze of 
‘cock-briars’ after a line-ferret and 
complaining to the universe that in 
such surrovndings he needed “ leather 
clothes and an iron face and wooden 
b—— hands.” 

“Well, Danfer,” I asked ineredu- 


The next, the son of an artist, had 
two very stately names and one 
world-famous one, but he was known 
as ‘ Larry’ far and wide over Burma, 
and will be remembered there when 
many of her governors and the Japanese 
themselves are forgotten. He had 
never grown up and was still a school- 
boy at heart, despite the hugeness of 
his frame, the tiers of wrinkles on his 
searlet forehead, and that ancient 
mariner’s eye which would not let you 
go while he told you whatever tale he 
meant to. 

Life to Larry was a gigantic race 
meeting, in which he usually had a 
dark horse running or had backed 
someone else’s to win. He was for 
ever trying out his wits against some- 
one, whether it was the racing world 
or ‘Government,’ a visiting polo team 
or public opinion, a difficult canal to 
be dug or a river to be bridged, or 
just something dull and highly respect- 
able like the Accountant-General’s 
office. Larry would grin and take 
them on and get away with it, with a 
schoolboy gusto which defied what 
people thought or said of him. 

I met him first in that brief amazing 
boom of 1920, when the rupee, having 
mouldered for years at Is. 4d., rose 
suddenly to 2s. 8d., hovered for a few 
moments at 2s. 10d., then sank for 
ever whence it came. During that 
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lously, “and did you keep the 
Silence ?”’ 

“Ah, no mistake! That I did! 


When the Leiston hooter went, I 
stood straight up and I says to my little 
buoy here, ‘ Buoy, what is it o’clock ?’ 
And the buoy he sa’ to me, ‘ That’s 
dinner-time, I reckon, Mr Danfer, 
And I sa’ to the buoy, ‘ No, that ain’t, 
you duzzy little fule, you, that’s that 
there Silence ! ” 

“And there I stood and never said 
nothing! Only the dam buoy he would 
keep atalken !”’ 


hectic period most people borrowed 
timidly a few hundred rupees from 
their banks, or sent their hard-earned 
savings home at Is. 10d., and regretted 
their precipitancy all their lives. 

Not so Larry. Was there not a new 
rule under which servants of Govern- 
ment could take a loan from the 
Accountant-General for the purchase 
of a motor-car, the same to be repaid 
with interest in thirty-six monthly 
instalments ? Larry at once borrowed 
Rs. 5000, with discretion concealing 
from the A.G. the fact that he already 
possessed a car. With the proceeds 
of the draft burning in his pocket, he 
departed lightly to the Rangoon races, 
where he put it on a friend’s pony at 
odds of 3 to 1. Most honourable 
ponies would have lost, but this 
one, like so many that Larry backed, 
duly ‘ obliged,’ and he remitted what 
had now become Rs. 20,000 home 
at 2s. 8d. 

Thereafter he waited for several 
months, ignoring a stream of reminders 
from the A.G. who wanted a receipt 
for the car. Then he brought the 
money out again from home at Is. 6d., 
repaid the rabid A.G. his dues, and 
sank the remaining 28,000, with a 
broad grin, in horse-flesh and a ‘ binge’ 
to celebrate his coup. 

Others might covet their friends’ 
horses, but it was Larry who kidnapped 
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a useful pony, which had been for 
months expensively nursing this or that 
infirmity in the stables of a local vet. 
On some pretext Larry contrived to 
get it sent out for walking exercise 
to a@ nearby meet of the paper-chase 
club, and took it home with his own 
horses afterwards. Next morning the 
outraged vet. received a letter signed 
with what may or may not have been 
a hoof-mark. It ran :— 


“Dear Master,—I regret to inform 
you that last night I went home with 
some old friends. They gave me the 
best meal I’ve had for months, and I 
am feeling much better. There is 
now no need for me to eat the bamboo 
matting off the stable wall, and I’m 
leaving to better myself. Would you 
please send my rug, headsiall, and 
bucket after me to my new situation ? 
I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant...” 


But fond though Larry was of 
horses, the number he could own was 
limited, for each had to be called after 
the letters of his famous name. So 
for years he rang the changes on Hedge 
Hog and Helping Hand, Hit Hard and 
Hasty Hussy, Here’s Hoping and Hurry 
Home, Hold Hard and Hark Holloa, 
and it was a sad blow for him when 
How Heavenly the Third turned out 
to be the ugliest filly he had ever 
bred. 

It was a pose of Larry’s that he 
never did any work. You would see 
him on Saturday afternoon at the 
races, crimson and glistening with 
excitement, his tussore suit dark with 
perspiration, his mind full of some 
outsider of his which he had had the 
greatest difficulty in measuring, or 
over which he had properly pulled the 
leg of Jimmy Green, the leading book- 
maker, or which had been so lame on 
Thursday that he had “its near-fore 
in a bucket” ever since. With most 
of us racing was of our lives a thing 
apart, with Larry it seemed his whole 
existence. You did not see, as I have 
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seen next day, the hall of his flat 
packed four feet high with the files 
which he had worked on till 4 a.m. 
after the meeting was over. 

There was that historic day when 
the Rangoon-Mandalay race-special hit 
a goods train, and capsized with its 
precious freight of trainers and owners, 
bookmakers and jockeys going up to 
Mandalay. The newspapers, in Burma 
usually so dumb, carried banner head- 
lines next morning, not least of which 
was one announcing that Larry had 
“done gallant rescue work” after the 
smash. 

“Good old Larry!” the province 
murmured when it read them ; “ racing 
again without leave !”’ 

“Tf Mr H. H. does not give up his 
unauthorised racing, I propose to 
break him,” a great one murmured 
to a slightly lesser one that day. 
This message was passed on all un- 
sweetened. Larry forthwith presented 
himself at the seat of government, 
asked for an interview, and demanded 
an apology. 

He got it too: for once in his care- 
free life he was impeccably documented, 
not only with files and letters about 
his visit to Toungoo, which is 200 
miles short of Mandalay, but with his 
ticket duly initialled by the guard after 
the smash. 

In Burma, where the climate incited 
to laziness, and communications were 
medieval enough to screen the idler 
from observation and to justify reason- 
able delay, it was always a fashion to 
suggest that one was unconscionably 
busy, with no time for pleasure. “‘ Alok 
mydde” (there was a lot of work) was 
the junior Burman official’s favourite 
excuse for leaving undone the things 
he ought to have been doing. Larry’s 
pose was always that he never worked 
at all, whatever men might say of 
him. While other superintending en- 
gineers stuck to their office chairs and 
immersed themselves in files, Larry 
would get into his car, make somo 
excuse about fishing or shooting or a 
local race meeting, and vanish into 
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space. On one such occasion, in a 
new charge about twice the size of 
Scotland, he discovered that some 
fifty miles of the much-trumpeted 
road to Mandalay did not exist at all 
except on paper, or existed only for 
about two months a year, when its 
quagmires dried out. 

Then what a panic and a scurrying 
there was amongst the local wood-lice 
who had sheltered so long under the 
great log of Government! The great 
thakin had arrived and ‘ abused greatly,’ 
and no man knew at what hour he 
might be coming again. So the mori- 
bund steam-rollers woke to life, and 
the coolie gangs toiled from dawn to 
dusk, and cursing wundauks and over- 
seers rode themselves sore on ponies 
or push-bikes to see what was really 
going on. 

“Tm glad you've arrived at last!” 
said a candid friend one evening as 
he and Larry refreshed themselves to- 
gether in an up-country garden; “ we 
may get some sleep now. We've had 
two steam-rollers on the road outside 
this house working all day and night 
for a week ever since they heard 
you were stopping with me, and 
they’ve nearly driven my missis off 
her head!” 

Others might publish stately orders 
or ‘notify’ this or that section of a 
road under the Highways Act. But it 
was Larry who found five bullock- 
carts with iron tyres on one of his 
sacred motor-roads one early morning, 
in despite of a specially constructed 
berm-road alongside. He did not 
bother about prosecution. He kid- 
napped the five drivers, took out the 
lynch-pins, and set the bullocks dream- 
ing on their way again, before enlarging 
their masters three miles farther on. 
It was a rude lesson, but the country- 
side knew from that moment what a 
berm-road meant, and that there was 
someone in the background with awful 
powers who must never, never be 
disobeyed. 

And was it not Larry who com- 
pleted the Twante Canal against time 
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by giving the dredger crews an immense 
challenge cup to compete for, with a 
still more lucrative sweep on the result, 
tillthe very dredger masters begged him 
to desist in order that they might get a 
few hours’ sleep ? 

Larry was the only man I ever met 
who claimed to have survived an 
encounter with a wild buffalo, perhaps 
one of the most dangerous game 
animals in India. There was one sinall 
herd in the Irrawaddy delta and no 
one knew whether they were genuin 
survivals or the descendants of domestic 
beasts which had gone wild after 
some bygone flood. But wild they 
were, and as authentically savage as 
any in Assam. Larry had just shot 
at one facing him on a narrow path 
when another charged out at him 
from the bushes close by, hit him on 
the thigh, and knocked him senseless 
into a tangle of tidal mud and man- 
grove roots. When Larry came-to, 
he found a huge form standing over 
him, one hoof on each side of his body, 
poking at him ineffectually with its 
immense crest. It was the great 
sweep of its horns that saved him 
where a bison or a banting would 
have made short work of him. ‘ What 
did you do, H. H.?” someone asked 
him. 

“Do?” said Larry. “I did the 
only ruddy thing that occurred to me. 
I took hold of its nose with one hand 
and banged it as hard as I could with 
the other fist ! ”’ 

“Did that do any good ?”’ said one 
of us, thinking that even someone as 
huge as Larry might as well draw out 
Leviathan with a hook. 

“Oh, Lord no! But my Burmans 
all took off their longyis and danced 
round him starko, waving them at him 
till he charged one of ’em and went 
off.” 

** And then what did you do ?”’ 

“Oh, I lay there and looked at 
myself, and I saw my chest and 
stomach were all covered with blood. 
and I said, ‘Larry, you’re done in 
this time,’ and I passed out. I never 
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knew till next day that it wasn’t 
mine at all but the ruddy buffalo’s 
blood. I had hit him just hefore the 
second one charged me, and he was 
bleeding the whole time he was stand- 
ing on top of me, and I never guessed 
it!” 

“ Did you get him in the end?” I 
asked. 

* Well, what with the crack the other 
one got me on the thigh and falling all 
ends up among mangrove roots and 
what not, they had to carry me back 
to the launch, and I couldn’t move for 
two days. My Burmans took the rifle 
next day and had a try for him, but 
they were pretty scared and never got 
him.” 

But one likes to think of those naked 
unarmed Burmans trying, in the only 
way they knew, to lure by dancing 
that huge infuriated beast away from 
the great thakin, spread-eagled and 
helpless among the slippery mangrove 
roots. It is not for every Englishman 
they would have done it. 

Larry is only a name in Burma 
now; his roads survive with trees along 
them and a few of his bridges that 
the Japanese campaign has spared, 
and certain houses are not bat-ridden 
because Larry slept in them as potently 
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as ever Queen Elizabeth, and had 


something done about their roofs and 


eaves at once. The road which he first 
built privily to his racing stable in the 
depths of the pineapple jungle in 1920, 
and of which he used to murmur to 
his friends: ‘“‘ King George built this, 
you know, but he hasn’t realised it 
yet!” is, or was till 1942, a hundred- 
foot highway sweeping through the 
Rangoon University. Perhaps some 
of us wish that we had left behind us 
any such memorial. But Larry is not 
forgotten in the hearts of a nation 
of gamblers. For did he not, after 
‘eating’ his pension and _ settling 
near Newmarket, back that incredible 
‘tote’ double on the Cesarewitch and 
the Cambridgeshire which paid 12,500 
to 1 on a ten-shilling ticket ? 

I know he did, because Larry sent 
me a Christmas card not so long after- 
wards, which consisted of two horses’ 
photographs and a copy of the stately 
letter written by the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board which had accompanied 
the cheque. But if they had known 
Larry as well as I did, I think they 
would have seized the opportunity 
of altering their rules. For he was 
quite capable of doing it a second 
time. 


III. 


“ Maria was a buccaneer, a glutton, 
and a hypocrite.* But when she rolled 
her amber eyes upon me and smote me 
with her feathered paw, it was impossible 
to remember her iniquities against her.” 
An Irish R.M. 

‘Pp. S.’ was the third of this trio. 
I did not know him well, but he was 
famed by that nickname from Kenya 
to Bangkok, from Hurlingham to 
Bernardmyo. It was not perhaps until 
one had known him for a long time 
that one realised how much of his 
charm he owed, whether with men or 
women, to the domed forehead and the 
solemn pleading eyes which made him 
look so much like a human spaniel. 


They allowed him to get away with 
things in a manner which spaniels 
alone, in the brute creation, have mas- 
tered. Outraged colonels, angry hus- 
bands, disappointed racehorse owners, 
and similar purists may have said harsh 
things about him for years: his 
acquaintances and friends—and their 
name was legion—flocked joyously to 
meet him or talk about him, or to 
imbibe from others some of the scandal 
which seemed to hang about his name. 
With ‘P. S.’ scandal was merely the 
‘reverberation of adventure, the fuming 
of timid mobs when taller spirits,” 
like himself, ‘‘ hustled or pushed their 
way: through.” He was famed from 
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Myitkyina to Tavoy for having gone 
to a race meeting in Mandalay, strictly 
against orders, disguised as a Chinese, 
in which capacity he had not only 
elbowed his own Colonel in the crowd 
in the paddock, but had tipped him, 
in broken English, the wrong horse. 
In Baghdad at another race meeting 
he was popularly supposed to have 
ridden four winners and owned the 
fifth, and the stewards alone knew 
(though everyone else slanderously 
recounted) what methods he was 
alleged to have employed to obtain 
suitable odds on the hottest favourite 
of them all. 

There was a tale of ‘ P. 8.’ in an up- 
country station in Burma listening 
demurely, on the edge of the crowd at 
the club bar, to a certain commanding 
officer holding forth on the recent theft 
of a pony from another unit’s lines. 

“It’s all simply dam’ bad line dis- 
cipline,” he snorted. “Tl bet any 
money you like no one steals one of 
mine.” 

‘P. 8. just raised that innocent 
spaniel visage of his for a moment 
from his glass. ‘Done with you, 
Colonel!” he said very softly, so 
that only the nearest onlookers heard 
him. The Colonel trumpeted on, and 
a minute later ‘P. 8S.’ slipped, as 
imperceptibly as a spaniel, away 
towards the bathroom door. The 
Colonel looked round his audience a 
few minutes later. Perhaps they were 
a thought too silent; perhaps there 
was an air of expectation among some 
of his younger listeners. Perhaps he 
realised suddenly that that innocent 
Clumber-face with the deep-hawed 
vague eyes was no longer in the 
room. 

“* Where’s that dam’ fellow, ‘P.S.’?” 

A pause. Someone very plausibly 
suggested that he was in the ladies’ 
room, where the station wives were 
wrangling wanly over their bridge or 
deferring to the Colonel’s lady. 

“No, by God! I do believe the 
beggar’s gone to steal one of my 
ponies!” And flapping wildly, as. one 
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of his subalterns put it, the Colonel 
rushed out into the night. 

‘P. S.’ by that time was half a mile 
away up the hill in the Colonel’s own 
tum-tum which he had _ borrowed, 
syce and all, for the occasion. He 
had reached the stable lines, crept in 
between the two Sikh sentries, and 
had just contrived to undo a pony in 
its box and slip the bars, when wildly 
drumming hoofs heralded the rabid 
Colonel’s approach. 

‘“P. 8S.’ led the pony quietly out, 
gave it a slap on its rump, and sent 
it galloping into the night. Then he 
leant against the bars and lit a 
cigarette. 

“T’m afraid I took your bet and 
stole your pony, Colonel,” he said 
very meekly when that officer ap- 
proached. ‘“ What’s your idea of 
any money I like ?”’ And the snorting 
Colonel was fain to drive back with 
him to the club and stand drinks all 
round as soon as he had dealt with his 
line sentries. 

But for all his coups, and they were 
legion, ‘ P. 8.’ was perennially broke. 
No horse or pony that was not a good 
one, no bet that was not a big one, 
really interested him. To this day 
they will hint that he left Rangoon 
on six months’ leave in a grand 
piano case to escape his creditors; 
to this day they will tell you how, 
with one coolie, he set out on ten days’ 
leave to recoup his bank balance by 
shooting the only decent tusker in the 
Toungoo hills. Three of the ten days 
had gone before they picked up its 
old track. Thereafter they followed 
it in its wanderings, day after day, 
sleeping under trees, eaten by mos- 
quitoes and jungle insects, travelling 
thirty miles a day mostly uphill, until 
‘P. 8S.’ slew it in the end, and then, 
with four hours to spare, came in, 
alas! to put the substantial proceeds 
on the wrong horse in Rangoon. 

*“ What’s the old devil doing now ?”’ 
There was always someone to ask 
that question over the mild-looking 
but most deceptive morning cocktail, 
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which was known as the ‘ P. 8. cocktail’ 
over most of the shiny East. Like its 
inventor, it took you in very pleasantly 
and was one to beware of. For though 
on the face of it, it was all milk and 
nutmeg and eggs and you drank it in 
a long tumbler, it concealed somewhere 
more than a dash of gin and either 
brandy or orange curacao; and if it 
wasn’t an intoxicant, well, three of 
them, after a morning ride, were apt 
to prove a dangerous anzsthetic. 

But no one ever knew the answer 
to that query, “‘ What’s ‘P. 8.’ doing 
now?” He kept his current affairs 
dark, and his past was either history 
or fable. Someone had last seen him 
umpiring a polo final at Hurlingham, 
or dining with Lady So-and-so at the 
Dorchester. Another had last heard 
of him bear-leading a millionaire after 
tapir and mousedeer in Tenasserim, 
or lost on the New York subway when 
trying to go to an American ‘ speak- 
easy,’ or sitting up night after night 
for a tiger in Insein over the carcase 
of a racing pony, “ and the brute never 
came until it was a mass of maggots.” 
Someone else had last known him as 
Provost - Marshal in Baghdad, and 
averred that he was the hero of ‘ Com- 
pletely without Principle’ which So- 
and-so had written of Mespot in 1917. 
He was engaged to an heiress in Kenya, 
or hunting with a parson’s daughter 
“and intermittently the Ledbury,” or 
managing not to be prosecuted for 
leaving his car outside the Rag from 
dusk till two in the morning. 

Then everyone would fall-to, joy- 
ously taking away his character, and 
wishing all the time they had his 
nerve, his easy skill with horses, his 
power of making friends, his way of 
doing whatever seemed good to him. 
And on the tales would flow: how he 
rode 100 miles from Mogok to Maymyo 
in a day and played in a polo match 
that afternoon; how he won the big 
race in Rangoon with a ‘jibber’ by 
having someone waiting with a long 
stock-whip at the crucial corner during 
its final gallop; how he had tried a 
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horse at nine in the morning when the 
racecourse was empty for the day, and 
an old Parsee in a rickshaw had 
‘clocked’ the trial to a fifth of a 
second and discomfited him; and how 
he had got a 15.2 animal measured as 
a polo pony of 13.3 by walking it 
about all night with thirteen stone of 
sandbags on its back. 

Someone else would tell the stories 
of the lotteries he was supposed to 
have run up-country on certain race 
meetings, and the lengths to which 
*P. S.’ went to buy back what his 
experience told him was a ticket on 
the winning horse. And then perhaps, 
when your opinions of him were firmly 
settled, you would run into him at an 
Empire garden party in a grey top- 
hat and looking at once very dashing 
and as demure as milk. He would 
shake your hand and beam at you 
with those adoring spaniel eyes, and 
make believe that you were the one 
person in all that crowd he had really 
been longing to encounter. (‘P. 8.’ 
could get away with that even when he 
was not too sure of the pleasantly 
flattered victim’s name.) And before 
you knew where you were he was 
having tea with your party and making 
“all sorts of dates with your girl- 
friend,” as someone had put it ruefully. 

But the last phase of that career 
was perhaps the strangest. For what 
pensioner but ‘P. 8S.’ would have 
taken up bongo-catching for a living ? 
Most of us were not too sure what a 
bongo was, except that it was one of 
those far-away and long-ago animals 
which lived in a highland forest of 
Africa. But ‘P. 8S.’ had not only 
visited the bongo’s haunts and made 
friends with the local natives, but had 
realised the creature’s cash value alive 
in a zoo. So when the others had 
settled down in genteel labour-saving 
houses to golf and bridge, with, as 
‘P. 8.’ himself put it, “a major- 
general mowing the ruddy lawn on one 
side of them and an admiral of the 
fleet on the other,” ‘P. S.’ was for 
half the year training someone else’s 
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polo ponies and thus getting his own 
polo free, and for the other half camped 
in the wilds among a mass of bongo- 
snares. 

T heard the sequel on what was known 
in Burma as a ‘ Bibby-boat,’ whereon, 
before the Japs came, one sailed south 
and east for twenty-four days on 
haleyon seas and saw how— 


‘the tragedy of all our East is laid 
On those white decks beneath the awning’s 
shade.” 


‘P. 8.’, someone recounted in that 
reminiscent half-hour before sunset, 
had sold his first bongo for £500 to the 
London Zoo, his second for a similar 
sum to one of the Italian zoos. 

“The third bongo he got was a 
mare,” he went on lazily. 

“Hold on, old boy!” someone else 
put in captiously ; “surely a bongo’s 
an antelope ?” 

No one in that gathering seemed to 
know even approximately what a 
bongo was, whether deer or antelope 
or what not. Some pundit even sug- 
gested it was a ‘monotypic ungulate.’ 
Still less did anyone know what was 
the correct name for the bongo’s weaker 
sex. 

** Anyway,” broke in the narrator 
impatiently, “‘ you needn’t crab my 
yarn! This blooming bongo was a 
female of sorts, and ‘ P. S.’ swore she 
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was in foal. His trappers swore she 
wasn’t, and eventually, against his 
better judgment, ‘ P. 8.’ offered her as 
she stood for five hundred quid to some 
zoo in New York. And when the ship 
arrived she’d foaled in the cage, and 
there were two female bongos, not one. 
‘P. 8.’ swore the zoo owed him a thou- 
sand quid, and the Americans swore 
they had bought a bongo F.O.B. 
eleven weeks earlier, and the foal was 
their unearned increment... . 

“Poor old ‘P. S.’! I never saw a 
man so wild as he was. I swear it 
shortened his life. But he and old 
Bunkum Bateman will be remembered 
all over Burma when a crowd of much 
better men have been forgotten.” 

His hand stole automatically to the 
bell-push in the smoking-room even 
as the sun dipped into a flawless sea, 
and I think we all silently agreed 
with him. But I somehow could not 
see old James Danfer and Larry and 
‘P. 8.’ as I had known them, harping 
away on any golden pavement with 
haloes on and wings; nor could I 
imagine them, like Kipling’s gentlemen, 
“‘ who are sleeping three on a grid.” 

But wherever they are, I am willing 
to bet that they are making their 
presence felt, and that everyone will 
have a tale or two to tell of their 
goings-on. For they were fine confused 
company. 
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NATUK. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE OF DR H. G. ESMONDE. 


TOLD BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


Most people know something of the 
North-west Mounted Police. Novels 
and films have made them familiar 
with the dashing horsemen in red 
coats and Stetson hats. But not 
everyone realises that in the Far 
North of Canada the dashing horseman 
does not exist. On rare occasions of 
ceremony at some big post, we of the 
Mounted Police might turn out in 
boots and spurs; but our ordinary 
work in those latitudes was done in 
summer by canoe or on foot, in winter 
by dog-team sledge. 

North of Lat. 60° the country could 
never have been opened up by white 
men, had it not been for that splendid 
creature the husky, who is just the 
timber-wolf, domesticated for ages by 
the Eskimo and the Indian. Fitted 
by nature to live under conditions of 
severest hardship, few animals, if any, 
can match him in courage and endur- 
ance. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Canada owes more to the husky 
dog than to any man in her history. 
And I myself owe my life to the best 
husky I ever owned. 


I was on the Porcupine River, some 
fifty miles north of Rat Lake, well 
on the cool side of the Arctic Circle, 
but just then we were having our 
short hot summer. The day tempera- 
ture often rose to 80°, and in the 
evenings there seemed to be more 
mosquitoes than fresh air. My cabin 
stood by a small lake from which a 
stream ran down to the river, among 
low hills covered with spruce forest. 
I spent many hours roaming through 
that forest, or sitting still, watching 
the wild life that filled it. Among 
bracken and brambles, fallen trees and 
branches, it was easy to find a hiding- 
Place from which one could see all 





round. There was plenty to see, if 
@ man stayed quiet and kept his eyes 
open: birds of many sorts, foxes, 
martens, squirrels, mink, the friendly 
little chipmunks, perhaps a_ deer, 
perhaps a she-wolf with a small cub, 
a lumbering bear in search of food, 
or @ porcupine stripping the rough 
outer bark from a sapling spruce, to 
feed on the succulent inner skin. 

One day I had been for a long 
walk through the woods, and was 
on my way back when I came upon a 
wolverine trap. It had been sprung, 
and in it, lying dead, was a beautiful 
husky bitch. She must have run 
away from some Indian camp, the 
call of her wolf ancestors in her blood, 
and taken to the woods. 

The trap had been set for wolves 
or wolverines, pestilent brutes both, 
and it was clearly right that I should 
set it again. I forced down the spring 
till I could open the powerful spiked 
jaws, and was pulling out the dead 
husky when I heard a whimper. Out 
from under the body crawled a little 
pup, only a few weeks old. I tucked 
him into the breast of my coat and 
re-set the trap, after which I skinned 
the husky, thinking that her pelt 
would make a good rug for my cabin, 
and then started for home. 

My dogs were tied up, but when I 
put the pup down and began to open 
the cabin door they evidently scented 
him, and a savage growl arose, a growl 
that told of their smelling possible 
food. The pup sensed danger and 
huddled close to my feet as I entered 
the cabin. 

I fed him on condensed milk till he 
was old enough to eat solid food, 
and at night he would curl into my 
bunk with me. Before long he would 
follow me everywhere unless I had to 
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go out for the day, when he would 
settle down on the rug beside my 
bed, the rug I had made out of his 
mother’s skin. Evidently he felt some 
friendly influence in it ; for while I was 
away he would lie there quite happy 
and never move. 

After the first week I introduced 
him formally to the sledge dogs. They 
sniffed him over, each in turn, and 
then accepted him as a regular member 
of the household. Soon he would take 
all manner of liberties with them, 
usually borne with amused tolerance, 
but if he went too far—if, for example, 
he tugged too vigorously with his 
sharp little teeth at a big dog’s ear— 
@ growl and a warning snap of teeth 
would follow. The pup would flee in 
any direction and lie low till the 
atmosphere cleared, when he would 
come back and play more gently. 

My team leader especially became 
very attached to the youngster. When 
I took the sledge out I would put the 
pup on top of the load, and the team 
leader soon recognised this as part of 
the regular routine.. Before starting 
he would look round to see that the 
pup was on the load. If he was not, 
no shouts or whip-cracks would induce 
the leader to start till the pup was duly 
installed in his proper place. 

From the first I decided that he was 
not to be a sledge dog, but was to be 
my personal companion ; and asplendid 
companion he proved. He came with 
me on all my rambles through the 
woods, and if I was looking for meat 
he would put up rabbits for me to 
shoot. I soon trained him not to 
chase them, and as his intelligence 
developed I taught him many things. 
I would leave some article on the 
doorstep and send him back to fetch 
it, till he would do so from a long 
distance. Later I would give him 


something, a glove or mitten perhaps, 
sending him home to leave it on the 
doorstep and return. 

Perhaps because he was never treated 
as harshly as one has to treat sledge 
dogs, he showed a sensitive nature 
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such as I. have known in no other 
husky. I neve: once had to beat him; 
a tap of my tingers on his nose was 
the utmost correction he needed, and 
he would look up with a pathetic 
expression as much as to say, “ What 
have I done wrong?” As a watch- 
dog he was unsurpassed. No stranger 
could approach the cabin unless | 
introduced him, when the dog would 
sniff him all over with a low throaty 
growl, and would never fail to know 
him if he came again. 

By the time he had grown to his 
full size, a magnificent dog, we were 
inseparable companions. He would 
hardly let me out of his sight ; wherever 
I went he followed close at my heels. 
I called him ‘ Natuk,’ which in the 
West Eskimo language means ‘Shadow.’ 
We lived alone, far from any human 
society, and our comradeship grew 
closer and closer as time went on, till 
I used to feel that he knew exactly 
what I was thinking about. 

A handsome animal was Natuk, 
about thirty inches at the shoulder 
and weighing close on nine stone. 
His colour was that of a sable collie, 
but a few shades lighter, with dark 
tips to the long hair, especially on his 
flanks, while his broad chest was 
almost white. Probably his sire was 
a timber-wolf; for he had the true 
wolf head with sharp prick-ears, though 
a white blaze on his face suggested a 
strain of Newfoundland in his dam, 
which may have accounted for his 
weight and strength. His bushy tail 
was carried in proper husky style, 
close-curled over his back. 

My position in the Mounted Police 
was officially that of doctor, but in 
that sparsely populated region the 
calls for medical or surgical help were 
few, and unofficially I did a good deal 
of regular police work, especially in 
the matter of keeping an eye on any 
strangers who might drift into the 
country, and finding out all about 
them. Some fifty miles away lived 
a friend of mine, a Dogrib Indian, 
whom I found very useful in getting 
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me information of this kind, information 
which I passed on to the proper quarter. 

Early in October a rumour reached 
me of two newcomers to the district 
who did not sound desirable visitors. 
I decided to look up my Indian friend 
and see what he could tell me about 
them. The first snow had already 
fallen, and as usual, before the weather 
grows really cold, it was soft and 
yielding. Snow of that kind makes 
bad travelling for a dog sledge, and 
fifty miles being a short journey as 
we reckon things in the North, I planned 
to do it on foot, pulling a light toboggan 
with the few things I needed—rifle, 
blankets, grub, and a small shelter-tent. 
Natuk, of course, would come with 
me, and my Indian chore-boy would 
look after the sledge dogs till my return. 

About twenty-five miles out, “half- 
way to my destination, was the cabin 
of my nearest neighbour, a Swedish 
trapper and a good friend of mine. 
Ole Oleson was a man with more 
education than the average trapper, 
and a better philosophy of life. In 
the spring, when he took his winter’s 
harvest of furs to the trading-post, 
instead of spending the proceeds in 
a riotous orgy he would bank most 
of the money and come back to the 
North to earn more. He was now @ 
well-to-do man. His cabin was com- 
fortable beyond the ordinary standard ; 
he was intelligent and a good talker, 
and I always enjoyed an evening with 
him. 

Starting early, Natuk and I made 
Ole’s cabin late in the afternoon. We 
had a hearty welcome from the trapper, 
and spent a pleasant evening. Next 
morning after breakfast I began to 
pack my gear on the toboggan, when 
Ole begged me not to go. 

“There’s a blizzard coming,” he 
said. “Stop here today, and you can 
go when it has blown over.” 

Ole was an experienced backwoods- 
man, but so was I, having been born 
and brought up in that country. I 
looked at the sky and could see no 
sign of an approaching storm. 
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“I reckon you’re wrong, Ole,” I 
said. 

“Tm not,” said he. 
coming. I can smell it.” 

I did not believe him, and I said so. 
I was anxious to push on, as I felt it 
was important to see the Indian and 
lay him on to those two strangers 
before they could start any funny 
business. But Ole insisted, and the 
end of it was that we lit our pipes and 
sat talking and smoking till well after 
mid-day. Then I decided that I 
could delay no longer, so I finished 
packing the toboggan and said— 

“Well, Ole, if I do get into a jam, 
Tll send Natuk back to you, and he’ll 
guide you to wherever I happen to be.” 

Natuk and I set out, taking a trail 
that led through the upper hills where 
the spruce forest was thin and open. 
The sun went down about three o’clock, 
and with its setting a wind sprang up, 
growing rapidly stronger. I began to 
think that Ole might be right about 
the blizzard, and turned downhill 
towards the thick spruce in the valley, 
which would give some shelter. I 
was going as fast as I could when 
suddenly the ground gave way under 
my feet, and dropped into space. 
Throwing out my hands instinctively 
to save myself, I let go the rope, and 
the toboggan skidded away among the 
trees. 

In a moment I realised what had 
happened. I had fallen into an Indian 
bear-trap, scores of which were to be 
found in these hills. A wide pit is 
dug, about eight feet deep, one or 
more pointed stakes fixed in the 
bottom, the top crossed by stretchers 
of young saplings, over which is laid 
a cover of small branches and brush- 
wood. The snow had hidden the trap 
effectively, and I had walked straight 
into it. 

Not having the weight or bulk of 
a bear, I had not gone to the bottom. 
I was caught round the waist by a 
mass of jagged sticks, the upper part 
of my body free, but on kicking about 
to try for some foothold I found that 
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the pit was full of brambles and dead 
twigs that had fallen through the 
cover. This meant that the trap 


was an old one, perhaps several 
years old. 
That set me thinking. Probably 


the stretchers covering the trap were 
pretty rotten. If I struggled too 
violently, the whole thing might 
collapse and land me at the bottom 
of the pit, where the pointed hard- 
wood stakes might still be sound 
enough and sharp enough to impale 
me. Even if they were not, it would 
be impossible to climb out, and I 
should starve to death miserably in 
that tangle of dead sticks and brambles. 

Cautiously I tried to,work my way 
out of the raffle of spiky branches that 
gripped me, but in vain. I had no foot- 
hold to give me a purchase, and my 
efforts only resulted in my sinking a 
few inches lower. The wind was 
blowing a gale now, and I could hear 
dead trees falling far and near. Sud- 
denly a sharp crack sounded close by. 
A dead spruce, split by the frost of 
some previous winter, broke off, the 
whole top of one half falling across the 
bear-trap and pinning me down. I 
was not much hurt, but only my 
right arm remained free; my left 
arm and my body were held as in a 
vice among the network of broken 
boughs and débris. 

All this time Natuk had _ been 


jumping round me, scratching in the. 


snow, trying to dig me out, and pulling 
at sticks with his teeth. Several 
times he broke through the top crust, 
but having four legs he was able to 
scramble out. Now that I was help- 
lessly pinioned, it flashed into my 
mind that he might really be able to 
assist me. I had said in joke to Ole 
that if I got into a jam I would send 
Natuk to fetch him. That joke could 
be turned into reality if Natuk was as 
clever as I believed him to be. 

When I came in from a journey I 
would often get him to pull off my 
big moose-hide mittens, and now I 
called him, holding out my free right 
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hand till he caught the end of the 
mitten in his teeth. As he pulled it 
off I said, “Take it back and get 
help, Natuk!” waving my hand in 
the direction of Ole’s cabin. Natuk 
looked at me as if trying to grasp 
what I was saying; then, as I repeated 
the order and pointed to the way, he 
seemed to catch the idea. With one 
snap he gripped the mitten firmly in 
his mouth and set off at a loping 
wolf-canter on the line that I had 
given him. 

There I was, left all alone, with 
plenty of time to think things over. 
I began to calculate when I might 
expect help to come. We had covered 
about ten miles when I turned off the 
trail. With the wild animal’s instinct 
for short-cuts, Natuk should bring 
that down to seven miles at most, 
and could do that in an hour. It 
should not take Ole more than an hour 
and a half to harness up his dog-team 
and come out. So in two hours and 
a half, three hours at most, I might 
expect to be released. 

The wind dropped as quickly as it 
had risen, and in an hour’s time the 
air was again perfectly still. Not a 
sound of any kind in the woods, only 
the dead silence of an Arctic winter 
night. Though there was no moon it 
was by no means dark, as the brilliance 
of the stars in that clear air, refracted 
from the snow, gives light enough 
to see things fairly well at a short 
distance. 

In my constrained position, half 
lying with my feet unsupported, I 
grew very stiff and cold, especially 
my right arm. When the tree fell I 
had thrown it up to guard my head, 
with the result that a forked branch 
had trapped it so that I could not 
bring my hand lower than my shoulder. 
Now that the heavy moose-hide mitten 
was gone, I had no protection for that 
hand but the woollen inner mitten. 
Lucky for me that the wind had 
dropped, or I should have been frost- 
bitten. Round me was a cage of bare 
branches; in front of me the long 
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split trunk of the spruce, its flat upper 
side showing white in the starlight. 

Slowly the time crawled on, while I 
tried to picture my dog racing through 
the woods to the trapper’s cabin ; 
Ole’s face when he saw him; the 
hurried harnessing of the dog-team 
to the sledge and the Swede dashing 
along the trail; Natuk, ahead of the 
team, going all out to bring help to 
his master and friend. 

Then through the profound silence 
of the winter woods rang a_ blood- 
freezing ery, the howl of a lone wolf. 
There is a difference between the 
howl of a wolf that leads a pack, on 
first scenting his quarry, and that of 
a solitary beast, the ex-leader of a 
pack, driven from his position by a 
younger and stronger rival. The 
difference is not to be described in 
words, but the lone wolf’s howl has 
an indefinable quality which a trained 
ear cannot mistake, an aggressive and 
defiant note, as if voicing the bitterness 
that rankles in the heart of the deposed 
leader. That sense of defeat, joined 
to the craft and cunning which years 
of leadership have given him, makes 
the lone wolf the most dangerous beast 
in all the North. 

I could hear that cry now, its low 
cadence gradually working up to the 
full-throated howl, then dying away. 
A long pause, ten minutes at least, 
and it came again, this time nearer 
and louder. Once more it sounded, 
nearer still, and then the deep silence 
of the night. I listened with every 
nerve strung. Was it my scent that 
the hunter had winded, or that of some 
night-roaming animal ? 


Near the butt of the fallen spruce 
I suddenly saw two points of green 
light. They moved forward, and 
behind them I could just make out a 
ghostly form creeping along the tree- 
trunk. I shouted, and the brute backed 
away; but before long he crept forward 
again. Again I shouted, and again, 
and each time he drew back. Once 
or twice he disappeared for a short 
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time, but returned. I kept on shouting 
till my voice dropped to a hoarse 
croak, The wolf grew bolder, and 
came on slowly till he was no more 
than ten or twelve feet away. 

In spite of the peril of my position 
I could not help feeling the grim 
humour of it. Here was I, a grown man 
in full health and strength, at the 
mercy of a beast not half my size. 
Born and reared in these northern 
forests, trained from childhood in all 
the woodcraft and hunting lore of the 
Indians, I felt that the rawest tender- 
foot could not have got himself into a 
worse mess. My revolver, a Colt’s -45, 
capable of killing six wolves in ten 
seconds, hung from my belt fully 
loaded. But I could not get either 
hand down to draw it, and the wolf 
was master of the situation. The thing 
was just absurd. 

Absurd or not, however, I must do 
what I could while any hope remained. 
Indian hunters had often told me 
that a wolf will never attack so long 
as a man keeps up some rhythmic 
motion. I began to wave my right 
hand in a measured swing from side 
to side, and I could see the wolf’s 
head and eyes following the movement. 
He stood there half crouched, a lean 
hungry-looking brute, saliva dripping 
from his jaws, and those baleful green 
eyes glowing dimly in the starlight; 
but he came no nearer. I was numb 
with cold, and my arm grew so weary 
with the steady movement that I 
began to wonder how long I could 
keepitup. The chill of utter exhaustion 
was creeping over me. Soon I should 
be unable to swing my hand any more, 
and then... 

Three shots rang out—distant, but 
clear in the still night air. Ole was 
firing to signal his coming. A rush of 
hope surged through me, lending a 
momentary spasm of energy to my 
weary arm. But the sound of those 
shots seemed to rouse the wolf from 
his inaction, as if he felt that his 
time was short and that he must get 
to work. With fangs bared he began 
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to creep nearer. My strength was 
almost gone; another moment and 
those fangs would be in my throat. 

A heavy body hurtled through the 
air. Natuk, his teeth buried in the 
wolf’s shoulder, flung him off the tree, 
and the two were locked in a fierce 
grapple in the hollow of the bear-trap. 
The snow flew in showers as the fight 
maddened to fury. Both fought mute 
after the manner of wolves, not a 
sound but the snap and slash of teeth 
and the dull rip of skin and flesh. If 
ever I prayed in my life, I prayed in 
those moments that my dog might win. 

The duel went on, fierce and deadly, 
both combatants fighting to kill. If 
Natuk was a shade the heavier, the 
wolf was an experienced brute that 
had fought his way to the head of the 
pack and kept his position for years 
by dint of ferocity and fangs. My 
vision was so cramped and their 
movements so quick that for a time 
I could not tell which was getting the 
better of it. 

At length the wolf bounded out of 
the hollow on to the level ground. 
Natuk leaped after him, and the 
death-worry began again. I saw 
Natuk grip the wolf by the side of 
the neck and throw him clean over 
his back. Then I must have fainted, 
for I knew no more till I heard the 
crack of a pistol close at hand—Ole 
finishing off the wolf. 

It seemed ages before Ole dragged 
me clear of the bear-trap. I was too 
spent to give him any help, and it 
needed all his great strength to pull 
me out. My first thought was to look 
at Natuk. He lay on the blood-soaked 
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snow, hideously mauled, a mass of 
wounds. Both shoulders were torn to 
the bone, one ear was slashed off, his 
flank ripped open to the ribs, and the 
entrails sagging out. But his eyes 
spoke to me dumbly, and he tried to 
lick my hand. 

We of the North have not much use 
for sentiment. Life is too hard and 
death too near at all times to encourage 
any soft-hearted emotions, and my 
bringing-up among the Indians had 
case-hardened my feelings since child- 
hood. But the sight of my friend 
and comrade lying there in such | 
agony brought me nearer to a break. | 
down than ever before or since. Yet 
the wolf was in a worse state, and it 
can hardly have needed Ole’s bullet 
to give him the coup-de-grace. Natuk 
was dying, but he had won the battle. 

I knew too much of wounds to have 
any hope. The only kindness I could 
show Natuk was to put him out of | 
his pain. I drew my revolver, but the 
look in the dog’s eyes was too much 
for me, and I dropped it back into the 
holster. ‘“ Ole,” I said. ‘‘ I'll leave it 
to you to do him the good turn.” 

Sick at heart, I crept away among 
the bushes, pulling my coat over my 
head, till through the heavy fur I 
heard a muffled report and knew that | 
all was over. We put Natuk on the 
sledge, and next day I buried him in 
a clearing near the trapper’s cabin, 
where the sun would shine upon his 
grave. At its head I placed a heavy | 
wooden slab, and on it cut three words | 
deeply with my knife— 


q 
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NATUK MY SHADOW. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY MRS H. M. HUGHES. 


I. 


“© What is this life if, full of care 
We have no time to sland and stare— 
No time to see in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars like skies at night.” 


It was the Christmas holidays, and 
we had been invited to stay with 
some friends whose headquarters were 
situated deep in a Forest Reserve in 
South-West Burma. We started off 
with a wakeful night in the train. 
Not only was it shockingly noisy and 
bumpy, but the third-class was packed 
with Burmans going on pilgrimage to 
a shrine in Thaton, and they were 
making it the occasion of a tremendous 
and riotous holiday. Mr Green, our 
head ‘ boy,’ was pushed into a carriage 
with a crowd of lovely girls, where no 
doubt he made the most of his time. 
We have noticed before that Mr 
Green has a marked success with the 
fair sex. Next morning I awoke before 
dawn and watched the Southern Cross 
sink on the horizon. As it became 
light the sky flushed pink, and the 


jsun came up through a thick mist 


lying over the paddy-fields. At Thaton 
the hills rose in sharp outlines against 
the sky, while the mists still clung 
about their feet, and a dim pagoda on 


Not hurrying, the train ran along 


dthe foot of the hills, which here seem 


to rise straight out of the plain, and 
are clothed with thick jungle except 


jvhere outcrops of red stone cut through 


the trees. The flat plain stretching 


jiway westward was once covered by 
jthe sea, but now miles of green paddy 
‘tide its mud-covered surface. 
jimes we passed villages—the houses 
‘jtopped at crazy angles on their high 

wooden stilts—for this country is often 


Some- 





—W. H. Davies. 


flooded in the rains. I watched the 
villagers rising, starting their cooking- 
fires, getting baskets of vegetables 
ready for market, and leading out their 
buffaloes for the day’s work. 

From Martaban we went by ferry 
to Moulmein. Here is the estuary of 
the Salween River; the water is tidal 
and as yellow and muddy as the 
Rangoon River itself. The mist was 
still hanging about, now settling down 
thickly over everything, and then 
rising momentarily to give one glimpses 
of pagodas on a wooded island, or a 
paddy gig with orange sails drifting by. 
On the mainland Kipling’s pagoda 
overlooks the old town, and a jumble 
of crumbling stone walls, minarets, 
palm trees, and crazy wooden buildings 
run down to the wharf. Some of the 
thick stone walls of the original defences 
built by the British garrison about 
1840 are still standing. The shops 
seem to be owned mostly by Chinese, 
who swarm about the narrow streets 
of the town. We left again by a small 
ferry and travelled up the Gyaing 
River for five hours to Kyondo. Here 
we landed among a crowd of pigs, 
cows, children, and screaming women 
with baskets of vegetables on their 
heads, and there was the usual scramble 
among the coolies for our luggage. 
The people we now met were Karens, 
of a simple, kind, and charming nature. 
They are mostly Christians, having 
held as their original religious belief 
something rather akin to Christianity, 
so that the American Baptist Mission- 
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aries when they came along found 
fertile ground. 

We loaded ourselves, servants, camp 
kit, and bedding into a large bus, the 
Ashinpaya and myself packed tightly 
in the front seat with the driver. We 
then rattled off, horn blowing, accel- 
erator well down; for noise and speed 
fulfil one of the dearest wishes of the 
Burman heart. Luckily we had been 
forewarned, and had brought cushions 
to pad the hard narrow seat of the 
bus. The road was shocking, and 
none but an Oriental would have 
driven his car so mercilessly over its 
deeply rutted surface. But to the 
Ashinpaya and myself, as we rocked 
and rattled in response to every bump, 
it was a reminder of the old life, and 
we had not the heart to control the 
bus’s wild career and the obvious 
enjoyment of the driver. 

About dusk we arrived at Kawka- 
reik, and here came to rest at an old 
teak bungalow with the date 1885 
carved on its centre post. I wonder 
if our present-day rest-houses will 
survive over fifty years of sun and 
rain as this stony-hard teak has done. 
Here tea was ready, and a servant 
sent by our host welcomed us. After- 
wards we went out for a stroll along 
a narrow track to get the feel of the 
jungle into our bones again. 


Next morning—Christmas Day— 
before it was light, I searched under 
my pillow to see if Father Christmas 
had managed to find his way to us. 
(He has never failed us yet.) Sure 
enough, he had left a small brass bell 
decorated in dark-blue and red enamel, 
and curved in the lower half to resemble 
a tiger’s claws. This bell has a lovely 
tone, and I am assured that among 
its other uses it has only to be tinkled 
in the depths of the jungle to call up 
as many tigersasI caretosee. Perhaps 
some day I shall try ! 

We were to travel that day over a 
ridge of the Dawna Hills, the highest 
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point of which touches 6000 feet, 
though the pass itself is only about 
2500 feet. The road was vile, being 
not much more than a_bullock-cart 
track, and the bus had to back at 
several hair-pin bends over a drop 
of a thousand feet or so. The driving 
was hard work, but the driver seemed 
quite accustomed to it, and he whirled 
the steering-wheel and clashed the 
gears with cheerful unconcern. As 
we rose we looked back on the valley 
we had left behind. Thickly wooded 
spurs of hill ran down to the plain, 
where drifts of mist still hung about. 
There was dense forest on both sides 
of the road, with tremendous trees 
towering up the hillside; every now 
and then a stream ran down over rocks 
and crossed the road. I saw a hornbill 
fly across a clearing—a flash of yellow, 
black, and white—with a voluminous 
noise of wings. And the cicadas sang 
their unceasing song in triumphant 
chorus. 

As we neared the top of the pass we 
met carts driven by wild Karens and 
loaded with black pigs for market. 
The pass reached, we were dealt a 
sudden blow by a tearing wind which 
swept up to mect us, waving and 
shivering the bamboos, and blowing 
clouds of dust in our faces. A steep 
drop of 2000 feet or so fell from the 
roadside on our left, and ahead, across 
several ranges of hills, we could see 
the valley of our destination. We 
plunged down through cool depths of 
forest with teak trees, wild bananas, 
and huge tree ferns crowding thickly 
up to the edge of the road, and arching 
far above our heads. The track, ever 
more rough, finally led us to the 
Mepale River, where bullock - carts 
were waiting to take our kit across. 
We stopped to watch the crossing, 
the water being so deep that the 
bullocks were obliged to swim. We 
ourselves walked crabwise over 4& 
swaying bamboo bridge to where our 
host and hostess waited for us on the 
opposite bank. 


| 
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Here I must pause, as indeed we 
did then, to try to do justice to 
the astonishing sight which met our 
eyes. We had travelled for two days 
by train, river, and road; we had 
crossed a range of hills of no mean 
height for Burma, and had successfully 
negotiated a pretty perilous bus ride 
over @ road which was no more than 
a bullock-cart track. Last we had 
crossed @ river on @ crazy swing-bridge, 
and we thought we were entitled to 
consider ourselves pretty far removed 
from civilisation. We knew there was 
nothing to the west but miles of 
jungle, with the nearest town situated 
on the other side of the blue Dawna 
Hills. Eight miles to the east lay 
the Thaungnyin, the boundary river 
between Burma and Siam. Between 
these wide limits our host’s district 
marched north and south for 4000 
square miles of mountain and forest. 
But the sight which met our eyes 
as our hosts led us through the trees 
and out to a clearing beyond almost 
persuaded us we were dreaming. 

Eight acres of civilisation have been 
taken up bodily and dumped down on 
the bank of the Mepale River. A 
wide grass-covered maidan occupies 
the centre of the compound, green 
and orderly, and includes a football 
ground, a tennis-court, and grazing 
for the ponies. Around it on three 
sides are built small teak houses on 
stilts, thatched with huge dry leaves 
and surrounded by palms, shrubs, and 
small tidy gardens. Ferns hang in 
bamboo containers from the verandahs, 
between singing birds in cages. And 
happy fat babies rolling on the grass 
further add to the general air of 
contented living. These are the houses 
belonging to the clerks and workers 
employed on the estate. Our hostess 
keeps a friendly eye on the well-being 
of the mothers and babies. On the 
fourth side of the square is a garden 
with green lawns fenced in against 
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cows. Here are clumps of pink, yellow, 
and red cannas, a bird-bath, banana 
palms, and a whitewashed dovecot 
with gently cooing inhabitants. The 
house is built on teak piles much after 
the pattern of forest rest-houses, but 
it is larger and better designed. We 
climb a flight of wooden steps to the 
verandah where a nice black spaniel 
sits wagging his tail, and we find 
ourselves in a sort of sitting-room— 
open on two sides to the garden—with 
walls of whitewashed matting hung 
with horns of bison, sambhur, and gyi.! 
There are horns for decoration, horns 
to hang your topee on, and horns 
turned sideways to each other to make 
a stick-rest at the entrance. There 
are comfortable teakwood chairs with 
cushions covered in soft sackcloth, 
a low bamboo table with books and 
papers, a teakwood desk, and a wireless. 
Palm-leaf matting covers the floor. 
On the open side of the room under 
the roof-eaves hang split bamboo cases 
holding orchids and maidenhair fern. 
By the steps is a splash of colour 
where a red bougainvillea grows in a 
pot. Behind are bedrooms and bath- 
rooms—the latter built with floor slats 
an inch and a half apart, so that when 
you have bathed you may turn your 
tin tub upside down to empty it. The 
dining-room has an uneven floor, 
caused by the subsidence of the teak 
supports when the river flooded the 
compound once during a heavy mon- 
soon. A great black, carved, wooden 
chest stands below the window, and 
Shan coolie hats and dahs hang on 
the walls. 

The compound is fenced in with 
posts and rails, spaced at intervals with 
whitewashed gates, so that it is a little 
like an English paddock. There is a 
kitchen garden full of English vegetables, 
and a boat-house on the river-bank 
holding a boat ready for emergencies 
when the river rises. Farther on are 
a carpenter’s shop, a shed for the 
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electric light plant, and a weaving 
shed for the women, where they make 
their own clothes. All around the 
compound is a well-kept fire-line; for 
the danger of fire in the dry season 
is a real one. The trees push up their 
ranks in thick formation to the very 
limit they are allowed, and if one 
were a bird perched on the topmost 
branch, there would be nothing to be 
seen but wave on wave of tree-tops 
stretching to the horizon. It is a 
paradise for beasts, and especially 
monkeys—those long-armed Bimbos, 
the Hooluks, whose sad cries echo 
from the forest in the mornings and 
evenings. Our host has many exciting 
stories to tell us of his adventures in 
the jungles with tigers and other wild 
animals. He describes how once a 
rhinoceros was known to come down 
to the nearby river-bed and finish off 
a harmless cultivator who was peace- 
fully tilling his onion-patch. 


Our host and hostess own a most 
elegant bullock-cart on springs, in 
which they drive two fat bullocks 
along the jungle roads. Like the 
country squire and his wife, they have 
the welfare of the settlement at heart, 
and our host settles disputes and rules 
his people with a benign smile. He 
told us the story of one of his elephant 
men who came to him one day flourish- 
ing a dah, burning with rage and 
vowing to kill the Chinaman, Ah 
Kyouk, who had run off with his wife 
on the previous night. 

“Splendid idea,” said our host ; 
“‘have you sharpened your dah?” 

“Yes,” said the man, delighted at 
being taken at his word. 

“Then off you go,” said our host, 
‘and give him one from me as well!” 

The man rushed away, but before 
he got far our host called him back and 
said— 

“I quite agree it’s an excellent idea 
to kill Ah Kyouk, but have you thought 
about what will happen to you after- 
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wards ? You're sure to be caught and 
hanged.” 

“* Oh, that’s all right,”’ said the man, 
“I don’t care. I’m going to kill him, 
anyway.” 

“Very well,” said our host, and off 
the man went again. This time he 
got to the gate before our host called 
him back to say thoughtfully— 

“You know, I can’t think why you 
should bother about killing Ah Kyouk. 
After all, your wife can’t be much good 
if she runs off with another man. 
Why do you want her back? And, 
by the way, wasn’t Ah Kyouk married 
himself ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the man. “ He’s 
married to a very pretty girl in the 
village.” 

** Well, then,” said our host, “he’s 
taken your wife; why don’t you take 
his?” 

At this brilliant suggestion a beam 
of light spread over the man’s face. 
He tucked up his dah in his longyi and 
sped down to the village, and he and 
the pretty girl have been living together 
very happily ever since. 


In spite of some rain, we spent 
several days shooting over a nearby 
jghil. Once we ate lunch in a clearing 
by the banks of a stream. Men had 
been sent ahead to prepare for us, 
and when we arrived we found a bamboo 
table, springing as it seemed from the 
earth, with four chairs set round of the 
same make, and even a bamboo plat- 
form on which to rest. All these were 
created from bamboos cut on the spot 
and lashed together with more strips 
of bamboo and fashioned as only & 
jungle man knows how. 

We had been watching elephants 
moving timber from one depot to 
another. It was terribly hard work, 
and they strained on their chains to 
drag the logs through the jungle. 
There were six or seven big elephants 
working and two young ones. One 
of the small ones kept close to his 
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mother’s side, but the other was 
approaching the independent age and 
decided that he must examine us. 
Having done so he decided he didn’t 
like us, and kept squealing and trumpet- 
ing around. While the Ashinpaya was 
busy taking photographs the little 
elephant stalked him, creeping up with 
his ears forward and a nasty expression 
on his face. Our host took up a stick 
and drove him off, but we had to 
keep our eyes open for him all the 
time we were there. 

Our hosts owned two tiny rough- 
coated Chinese poniesno bigger than 
donkeys—which used to carry us about 
quite happily over the rough tracks. 
It felt like riding on a Newfoundland 
dog, but they made good time across 
streams and along jungle paths alike, 
and we were grateful when their short 
legs were able to save us a few weary 
miles at the end of a long day’s 
shoot. 

On Christmas night dinner was laid 
in an open tent beside a blazing log 
fire. Afterwards the compound children 
and their mothers arrived to receive 
their presents. Karens and Gurkhas, 
they came in their national dresses of 
red and dark-blue cloth embroidered 
in bright colours, with tall becoming 
head-dresses of dark swathed cloth. 
The children were all extremely solemn 
and rather shy, and took their presents 
—toys, bead necklaces, and pencils— 
in awed silence. After they had been 
removed to bed their mothers and 
fathers came back to sit in a circle 
before the fire, where they sang hymns 
and carols in their own language to 
our hymn-book tunes. They had 
good natural voices; they took parts 
and harmonised well. Then we were 
presented with bags woven by the 
women, and walking-sticks cut by the 
men. Last they sang “God Save the 
King,” and left us with the memory of 
asimple, unspoilt, and charming people. 


On Pyay is one of them. He was 
presented to us by our host on arrival 
to act as under-servant to Mr Green, 
with the remark: “ This is On Pyay— 
he’s yours—tell him to do whatever 
you want.” It seemed a nice feudal 
attitude. 

When we were about to leave ten 
days later On Pyay begged permission 
from our host to accompany us, so 
we added him to our staff on the 
understanding that if he were not 
happy with us he should be returned 
to the bosom of his family. He was 
a charming person, and I hoped he 
would not lose his nice manners in 
civilisation. He had never been away 
from his valley before; he had never 
seen a train or steam-boat, and the 
journey to Rangoon alone must have 
been an amazing experience for him. 
We had an exhausting return on that 
terrible road over the hills. Rain had 
made it almost impassable, and the 
bus would skid to the very edge of 
the cliff in greasy mud at all the 
bends. On Pyay smiled happily 
through it all. 

He stayed with us for a year, working 
from dawn till dusk, and I have a 
suspicion that more than a fair share 
of the others’ work fell to his uncom- 
plaining good nature. Every pay-day, 
kneeling before the Ashinpaya, hands 
clasped, eyes downcast in the old- 
fashioned gesture of humility, he 
solemnly returned two-thirds of his 
wages to be saved for him. At the 
end of a year his savings amounted to 
what must have seemed an incredible 
sum in his eyes, and as we were soon 
going to leave he told us he wanted to 
return to his valley, there to buy land, 
marry a wife, and settle down as a 
farmer. Before he left he presented 
me with a gaudy oiled-silk sunshade 
bought with some of his hard-earned 
wages, which I treasured till it fell 
to pieces. 
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“If the Lord should make windows in heaven (then) 
might such a thing be.” 


I think this would have been the 
spirit of our reply if someone had 
suggested to us in Rangoon in October 
1941 that in the space of a mere five 
months we should be thrust out of 
our homes, bereft of all that had made 
life easy and pleasant, and dumped 
in a strange land. So far removed 
did we feel from wars and rumours of 
war; so hard was it to realise life 
could be other than cushioned and easy 
as it had always been. 

On 7th December the Japanese 
declared war and began their advance 
into Siam; from then on it began to 
dawn on us that war was not something 
to be read about in the papers as 
happening to someone else, but that it 
might actually happen to us. 

We had previously dug trenches in 
the garden for the servants and our- 
selves. This was in the cold weather 
and therefore fine, and I remember 
the discussions which arose on how 
these same trenches were to be kept 
dry in the rains. In the event, this 
proved to be a question for the Japs 
to answer rather than ourselves. It 
was not until the first Japanese raid 
on Rangoon on 23rd December that 
our trenches were brought into use. 
I was in hospital at the time, 
and on that morning the Ashinpaya 
was on duty at the A.R.P. Centre 
in the town. At about 10 a.m. 
the warning siren was sounded, but 
caused no particular alarm as there 
had been practice warnings before. 
However, lying in bed, I heard the 
sound of planes overhead, and for 
the first time the horrible whine of a 
diving plane. Then without further 


warning there came the most appalling 
crashes—several in quick succession. 
The walls of the solidly built hospital 
seemed to jump up from their founda- 
tions and then subside again, and 


the black-out paper which had replaced 
glass in the windows was blown into 
the room. I was very frightened, as 
I could not get out of bed, and the 
bombs continued to drop for what 
must have been seconds in time, but 
which felt like eternity. I suppose | 
had never been in any real danger in 
my life before.- I remember part of 
myself watching the other part, in a 
rather detached and curious manner, 
wondering how I would behave. What 
happened was something like this. I 
continued to sit up in bed, clutching 
the sheet with suddenly sticky hands 
and saying out loud, “ Well, if the 
time’s come to die, it’s come—lI can 
take it. Oh God, please God, not,” 
over and over again. The nurses 
seemed to have vanished and a dead 
silence had descended on the place 
after the explosions, but presently one 
small Karen nurse crept back, holding 
a@ handkerchief to her lips, and others 
followed her. She held my hand in 
her soft boneless one and said in her 
clipped English, “ Luckilee you are not 
afraid.” 

“No,” I said, lying stoutly, “I’m 
not afraid.” 

I was taken down to a general ward 
on the ground floor and put into a bed 
opposite a small Indian girl. She 
continued to cry in a shrill wail until 
one of the sisters spoke to her, and 
she quieted down. An elderly Burmese 
woman in the bed next to me stared 
solidly as I was brought in, and seemed 
too dazed to return my smile. I felt 
very anxious about the Ashinpaya ; for 
I knew he was on duty in the town 
and imagined that the telegraph office 
might have been a vulnerable spot, 
which indeed it was as I heard later. 
However, about twelve -o’clock he 
walked into the ward, and having got 
permission from the sister-in-charge to 
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take me home, carried me out to the 
waiting car. As we went down the 
steps an ambulance was unloading 
wounded at the door. A sister helped 
one dazed and bandaged man indoors, 
and, returning to the ambulance, 


peered inside. ‘ Anyone else?” she 
asked. Then, “‘ No—he’s dead—better 
take him straight to the mortuary.” 

We drove home slowly. Some houses 
on our way showed a little the worse 
for the bombing, and a few columns 
of smoke rose from the direction 
of the town, but in the main most 
places appeared unharmed. People 
stood about aimlessly at their gates. 
There was hardly any traffic on 
the roads; all seemed unnaturally 
quiet. At home, the servants were 
awaiting us on the doorstep, but they 
did not seem particularly perturbed, 
and had sensibly taken the children 
to the trenches on the alarm. Santiago 
was more excited than alarmed, and 
was grinning all over his face. The 
old Madrassi ayah was clicking her 
rosary and murmuring prayers over 
the sleeping Thakin angé. There were 
no further alarms that day, but we 
heard that the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. 
had done magnificent work in bring- 
ing down many of the invading Jap 
planes. ‘This work they continued 
until the end. 


Christmas Day dawned quietly, and 
the candles on the small decorated tree 
lit up our bedroom when the children 
came in early for their presents. But 
soon after breakfast the alarm sounded 
again, and we spent most of the 
morning in the trench while planes 
fought battles overhead and the sound 
of bombs falling could be heard in the 
distance. Later, when we came out 
to look, huge clouds of smoke were 
billowing up from the direction of the 
town. Though the sky overhead was 
its usual clear cold-weather blue, 
gradually a haze spread over it. The 
sun was blotted out, and a mist of 
small black specks and ashes began to 
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drift down. As with the darkened sun 
in the sky, so a shadow seemed to fall 
on us, and something of what all this 
was going to mean was foreshadowed in 
my heart. 

The Ashinpaya was anxious to find 
out what was happening, and, as the 
telephone was not functioning, he took 
the car and drove off. He returned 
late in the evening, tired and unspeak- 
ably filthy, having been helping to 
get the frightened and bolting con- 
servancy coolies back to work. He 
had seen terrible sights, and at one 
place had to drive through piles of 
naked corpses which were being doused 
with kerosene and burnt. These were 
bodies of some of the hundreds of 
coolies who were killed in the raid 
of the 23rd, and for whom there 
could be no recognition nor private 
burial. 

Work at the docks and in the town 
was at a standstill, and much of the 
population was streaming out of 
Rangoon by every road. Thus the 
Japs had achieved their main object, 
which was to demoralise the people 
and bring chaos and confusion to the 
town. All that was possible was done 
to try and induce the essential workers 
to stay, with some small measure of 
success. But though there were no 
more daylight raids for the present, 
the night alarms were constant, and 
the Indian population of Rangoon was 
not to be swerved from its deter- 
mination to leave the danger zone and 
eventually to make its way back to 
India by road. There was a good deal 
of misleading information going about 
as to the routes open, but for the 
ignorant coolie it was enough for him 
to take the road with his worldly 
belongings in a bundle on his head 
and leave the rest to fate. Of the 
terrible fate which was indeed to 
befall many of these unfortunate 
people, no one who did not accompany 
them on their bitter trek over the hills 
to India is qualified to write. 

Rangoon in those days was no place 
for children, so ours were sent up to 
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Maymyo to the nyéma. The town was 
full of contradictory rumours of the 
fighting, and raids became more numer- 
ous. But few people visualised that it 
would ever be necessary to evacuate 
Rangoon. 

One night-raid will always remain 
in my memory, not so much from the 
fear it aroused in me, as for the beauty 
of the dawn which it caused us to see 
from the garden. We had been 
awakened and brought out of bed by 
@ more than usually noisy attack on 
Mingaladon aerodrome. There was no 
particular danger to ourselves, and we 
were walking on the lawn as the last 
of the raiders turned and raced for 
home in the growing light, pursued by 
our avenging planes. The trees in 
the garden were silhouetted against a 
pearl-white sky ; a pattern of tamarisk 
leaves showed black beneath a faint 
slip of waning moon. The whole 
garden was wrapt in the quiet of early 
morning before the birds start singing, 
and seemed almost to be waiting for 
something. We could not then foresee 
the day when the Ashinpaya would 
walk out of that house for the last 
time, nor how he, casting a look round 
the rooms which were left just as they 
were with furniture, books, and pictures 
in their accustomed places, would take 
up @ pewter mug from the sideboard 
as @ memento. This mug was to 
serve him later alternately for drinking 
and shaving in the flight by sea from 
Rangoon. 

But these things were mercifully 
hidden from us as we walked in the 
garden that morning. Later in the 
day the Ashinpaya and I had our own 
small private bonfire in the garden, 
in which we burnt our letters to each 
other over a period of fourteen years. 
A few things at least should be denied 
to the Japanese. 

Not long after this I was packed off 
to Maymyo to join the children. 
Reluctant as I was to go, I had no 
particular job in Rangoon beyond 
keeping house and making life as com- 
fortable as possible for several busy 
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people, and therefore had no real 
excuse for staying. The Ashinpaya 
saw me off at the station, where we 
had to make our way through a raging 
mob of refugees (mostly Chinese 
families), who fought their way into 
the train. I shared a compartment 
with a small tired-looking woman 
who had been on duty with one of the 
rescue squads in Rangoon during the 
first two raids, and I listened to her 
stories of the untiring energy and 
devotion of those women who worked 
without rest and thought for themselves 
throughout those bad days. 


In Maymyo I found life nearly as 
tranquil as had been ours in Rangoon 
before the raids. Life went on much 
as usual with dances interspersed 
between work-parties. Some women 
were helping in the offices by doing 
cipher work, and there was a certain 
amount of military activity. I saw 
my first jeep, and was taken for a 
bumpy ride across country in this 
miniature tank. Rumour flew about 
as to the situation in Lower Burma, 
where the Japs were advancing up 
the Tenasserim peninsula. News from 
Rangoon was scarce, and to telephone 
was next to impossible, but the 
Ashinpaya in the midst of his work 
sent notes whenever he had the 
means. 

There was a constant roar of traffic 
up the main road from Mandalay, and 
it became an undercurrent to one’s 
days as the lorries full of war material 
poured up the China road and others 
full of Chinese troops passed them on 
their way down. After Rangoon fell, 
this constant stream of traffic suddenly 
ceased, and the silence after so many 
days and nights of increasing roar 
seemed to those of us who anxiously 
awaited news of our husbands but the 
calm before the approaching storm. 
Many of my friends had by now 
decided to take advantage of the 
Government scheme whereby women 
and children were being transported 
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to India by air, and some more had 
made the decision to accompany the 
groups who were already setting off, 
first by Irrawaddy steamer and then 
by elephant and on foot, across the 
hills to Assam. But one of my children 
had fallen ill with dysentery, and I 
was perforce unable to move myself, 
even if IL had wishéd. All my 
inclinations were to stay where I was 
for the time being, the more so as the 
Ashinpaya had written “‘ Don’t worry, 
and stay where you are until I come.” 
Nursing the Thakin angé and anxious 
as I felt for him, I was too busy to 
take much notice of the constant 
“Shall I go or shall I stay ?” which 
was the recurring question on the lips 
of most of the women one met. After 
the fall of Singapore in February, one 
was forced to visualise the ultimate 
fall of Rangoon, but I still received 
notes from the Ashinpaya, written 
hurriedly on odd scraps of paper, and 
I still hoped and prayed that final 
evacuation at least from Upper Burma 
would not be necessary. Looking 
back, it seems impossible that we 
should not have realised that we had 
not much longer to stay in Burma ; 
but when it comes to the point, it is 
not easy to take the final plunge of 
clearing out and leaving one’s home 
and husband behind. Some people 
began to arrive unexpectedly from 
Rangoon; they fell out of their cars 
dusty, travel-stained and with tired 
faces, and all their belongings in the 
world were packed in small suitcases 
and holdalls. Rumours flew about 
that Rangoon had already fallen. 
There were no newspapers, and the 
tadio now gave out personal messages 
and very little news. Anxiously one 
questioned those who arrived: ‘ Yes, 
the Ashinpaya was well. Yes, he had 
been seen in this place or that. No, 
they couldn’t say if he were coming 
up at once or not.’ But his notes 
still came occasionally, and with that 
I had to be content. Meanwhile the 
baby was slowly recovering strength, 
and would soon be strong enough to 
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travel by air if the worst came to the 
worst. 

Maymyo had its first raid about 
this time. Nine Jap planes sailed 
over in perfect formation far up in a 
clear sky and dropped their bombs 
not far from where I was staying. 
The first intimation of their approach 
was the, to me, familiar high-pitched 
hum. The Thakingale was sensible 
enough and sufficiently versed in air 
raids by now to make quickly for the 
trench in the garden, and though we 
had heard no siren I went into the 
house to tell the little Anglo-Indian 
hospital nurse to wrap up the Thakin 
angé and bring him out. No sooner 
had I reached the house than explosions 
in the nearby military lines indicated 
that the planes above were indeed 
enemy aircraft, and the little nurse 
flew out with the baby flopping danger- 
ously in her arms while she anxiously 
cried, “I must cover up my white 
overall or they’ll see me.” She had a 
family of her own living in the vicinity 
of the town where the bombs appeared 
to have fallen, and as soon as possible 
she hurried off to find them, anxiously 
clutching a coat over her uniform and 
convinced that the Japs had a special 
flair for bombing any light object on 
the ground. Rosemary, the Madrassi 
ayah, thereupon took over the care 
of the baby again, and used imper- 
turbably to carry him out to the trench 
whenever further warnings occurred. 
The warning for this first raid had not 
been sounded until after the bombing 
actually occurred, but afterwards we 
had more timely warnings. The siren 
was some distance away in the town, 
and it was sometimes difficult to hear 
it, but we were not left long in doubt 
as, upon its first note, all the little 
men of the Burma Rifles flew out 
of their barracks below the house, 
streamed across the parade-ground, 
and made for shelter in the surrounding 
jungle. They had no faith in slit 
trenches. Rosemary was anxious for 


her family. She had a married daughter 
in the Andamans and a son in Thayet- 
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myo, and it was pitiful trying to 
explain to her that even if she sent 
money to the Thayetmyo Post Office 
it would have very little chance of 
reaching her son. The Post Office 
itself might indeed have ceased to 
exist. They were so childish and so 
dependent on us, these faithful people 
whose whole life was inseparably 
bound up with our own, and who 
could never bring themselves to grasp 
the approaching end of that state of 
existence that had meant safety and 
comfort to them all their lives. 


Although I had had little or no news 
of him, the Ashinpaya had been living 
out the last strange weeks in Rangoon. 
He had moved to a house in the 
compound of the Burma Oil Company, 
and was sharing it with four or five 
other men. Two of our servants 
had stayed with him—a Burman 
driver and Santiago, the Madrassi 
butler, and they did the housework, 
including the cooking. After most of 
the Government officers had gone the 
Ashinpaya had decided that he could 
still be useful to those men, now known 
as the ‘last ditchers,’ who remained 
to carry out the final demolition of 
Rangoon. So stay he did, and I am 
proud to think that the title of ‘last 
ditcher ’ was also earned by him. 


On 26th February he wrote from 
Rangoon :— 

““I don’t know whether this letter 
will reach you, but N. H. is trying to 
get a mail away, and I write on the 
off-chance. 

“It is a very funny life we have been 
living since the balloon went up quite 
unexpectedly on the 20th. That act 
was responsible for the almost entire 
emptying of Rangoon, and now it is 
a deserted and dead city, save for an 
occasional official car and an occasional 
pedestrian usually bent on looting. 
The city is a shambles; practically 
every shop has been broken into and 
cleaned out. With the introduction 
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of martial law and a curfew, quite a 
few looters have been shot, and this 
has curbed their ardour a little... . 
We carry on . . . reduced to three 
servants. The rest to a man have 
gone. ... Bazaar there is none, and 
we exist almost entirely on tinned 
stores plus curry and rice. . . and in 
spite of it all we continue fit and 
cheerful. 

“How long this sort of existence 
will last, it is impossible to say. There 
are days when the news suggests that 
we shall be able to carry on indefinitely 
and keep things going; there are 
other days when we pack our bags 
and load them on to cars, waiting for 
the signal to depart. It’s harassing 
mentally, but terribly exciting. 

“I have tried by various means to 
communicate with you and allay your 
anxiety.... Iam desperately anxious 
to get news of you.... Don’t be in 
a hurry to move to India. There will 
be time enough to talk over plans when 
I come up. Don’t worry too much 
about me.... I am too old a soldier 
to take unnecessary risks... .” 


But the end of Rangoon was not 
far off. 

On 7th March the orders for demoli- 
tion were given and put into force, 
and with the flames and columns of 
smoke already filling the sky behind 
them a small convoy of motor vehicles, 
headed by the Ashinpaya in his own 
car with our two servants, made its 
way out of Rangoon hoping there 
was yet time to escape by the Prome 
Road. But after about twenty miles 
the convoy was stopped with the news 
that a battle was raging across the 
road in front, and at that moment an 
air raid over their heads necessitated 
a quick dive from the car to the shelter 
of the roadside ditch. They then 
had to make the decision whether to 
go on and risk the battle ahead or turn 
back to Rangoon in the desperate 
chance of catching the last launch, 
which was due to leave the Rangoon 
jetty at 6 pm. The choice was for 
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trying to make the launch, so the 
convoy turned round and made all 
speed back to Rangoon. The empty 
roads were in great contrast to the 
wending stream of military lorries 
they had encountered on the way 
out. Arrived at the jetty, the Ashin- 
paya found a scene of indescribable 
pandemonium : car owners were setting 
their cars on fire ; buildings and sheds 
were ablaze all around; the crowded 
launch was preparing to leave the 
jetty, and all was shouting and con- 
fusion. In the middle of this the 
Ashinpaya had to repack a small 
suitcase with necessities and jettison 
the rest of his belongings with the car. 
The final blow came when the order 
was given that no personal servant 
could be taken aboard. This order, 
given by the officer in charge with the 


additional remark, ‘‘ Each servant 
taken aboard may mean leaving 
a British soldier behind,” had to 


be obeyed, but the Ashinpaya was 
bitterly angry and ashamed to have to 
leave his two faithful servants at the 
end; the more so when it was found 
that there would have been room to 
cram the few servants remaining with 
their masters on to the launch. How- 
ever, ‘orders is orders,’ so the 
Ashinpaya reluctantly told his two 
faithfuls to take the car, his gun, 
Rs. 50, and all the remaining luggage 
and chance their luck in getting through 
to Maymyo once the road block had 
been cleared. At the time it did 
seem just possible that they might 
do this, but in the event it must have 
been impossible, for Maung Khin 
Maung and Santiago have not been 
heard of since. ‘ Good service makes 
friends,” and better servants no one 
could have had during those last 
trying weeks. Their names are in 
no list of honour, their fate is unknown ; 
but they served faithfully without 
question, and when the end came “ they 
had given their testimony.” 

As night fell, the little launch steamed 
down the muddy Rangoon River to 
join the ship awaiting it lower down. 
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The whole sky was an ever-blackening 
mass of smoke to a height of thousands 
of feet, while the angry red of the 
flaming wharfs was reflected in the 
sullen river through which they passed. 
One will not attempt to describe the 
feelings of those men who saw their 
life’s work go up in senseless destruction 
that March night. 

Here is an extract from the Ashin- 
paya’s letter to me written during their 
five-day voyage to Calcutta, but only 
received long afterwards :— 


On board 8.8. Alipore, 
1lth March 1942. 

“I can’t begin to tell you now the 
story of the last few days . . . but one 
of these days in the near future Ill 
tell you all about it. And it’s a real 
story, believe me. After the final 
evacuation of Rangoon I tried to get 
up to you by road, but there was a 
battle raging somewhere on the way, 
and I was turned back. Luckily there 
was still just time to go back to 
Rangoon and catch the launch which 
was waiting to bring the rest of the 
party on board this old cargo boat ; 
in the process I had to jettison pretty 
well everything I have, including the 
car, unless Maung Khin Maung has 
been able to make his way through 
at a later date when the road is clear. 
And here we have been for the past 
few days on our way to Calcutta. 
About 850 people chock-a-block on a 
small B.I. boat, sleeping on deck 
without pillows or bedding, and with 
no food except what we can get out of 
a tin. Water has to be rationed, and 
there has been none to spare either 
for shaving or washing, so you can 
imagine the result. On the whole, 
though, and in spite of the discomfort, 
the voyage has been a rest after the 
excitement of the last few weeks. 
And we were very lucky to get away 
as safely as we did.... We are due 
in Calcutta tomorrow, and my first 
job is to get in touch with you by 
wire, for I presume you are still in 
Maymyo.... I shall try to get back 
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to Burma by air as soon as possible... . 
Besides, I have no job as far as I can 
see, and I must see about getting 
myself one, either in Civil again or in 
the Army.... It’s allsuch a cock-eyed 
world anyway, and I can’t even think 
straight. But when I lie awake under 
the stars at night with a lifebelt as a 
pillow (damned hard) and the deck 
for a mattress (ditto) and an inadequate 
blanket for covering, I think a lot of 
you and my babes... . 

“ Later—Our hopes of reaching 
Calcutta today have been dashed by 
a shortage of pilots at the mouth of 
the Hoogli. We have already been 
anchored for sixteen hours waiting for 
someone to show us the way in, so it 
will be at least tomorrow before we 
can land. . .. Today for the first 
time our water ration was increased, 
and we were able to get a reasonable 
shave and a wash .. . but I have not 
had my clothes off for four days and 
am feeling indescribably filthy. You 
will have heard, I suppose, that the 
Rangoon Last Ditchers were being 
evacuated by sea, and with luck there 
should be an announcement made 
over the radio that we have all landed 
safely, except one poor devil . . . who 
fell overboard last night and has not 
been seen again... .” 


The Ashinpaya assumed that I would 
have had news that the ‘last ditchers’ 
were safe, but this was just what I 
had not had—nor, I think, had anyone 
else in Maymyo at that time. I had 
been feeling increasingly anxious at 
the lack of news from any quarter, 
and one day went to see a civil officer 
who I hoped might have heard some- 
thing. He told me that Rangoon 
had been ‘blown’ on the previous 
Saturday and that there was no 
certain news of those who had stayed 
till the last. All they did know was 
that no one had been able to get through 
by road. But R.A.F. planes flying 
over the burning city had seen launches, 
presumably containing the survivors, 
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making for the open sea. This was 
cold comfort, and I walked home 
blindly with a sinking heart. The 
next week was the nearest to hell] 
that I have experienced. Most women 
had jobs by then, but I was unable to 
seek employment myself while the 
ever-present necessity of having to 
take the children to India hung over 
me. I used to walk up and down the 
garden in the cold March sunshine, 
my mind for ever turning over the 
possibilities of the Ashinpaya’s escape. 
However tired one contrived to be at 
night when one went to bed, there was 
always that silent cold hour about 
3 A.M. when one awoke to one’s thoughts 
again. There was a special bird which 
appeared to sit all through the night 
repeating one monotonous note with- 
out end—on and on—on and on. It 
came somehow to focus for me in its 
repeated croak all the anxiety and 
misery of that time, and I can hear 
that incessant note in my head to 
this day. 

Finally, the decision to leave Maymyo 
was taken quickly. At six o’clock on 
the evening of 14th March I had an 
offer to be flown out by R.A.F. plane 
from Magwe aerodrome if I could 
arrange my own transport and be ready 
to leave Maymyo by ten o’clock the 
following morning. By now the exodus 
of women and children was going on 
in real earnest, and there were few who 
still planned to stay save those who 
were doing essential jobs. I decided 
that IL must get the children away, 
and as this offer meant that we could 
be flown straight to Calcutta instead 
of to Chittagong, thereby cutting out 
a long rail journey, I felt it was too 
good an opportunity to miss. It was 
an entirely unofficial offer, because 
the evacuation of women and children 
had by then been stopped from Magwe, 
and only possible because R.A.F. 
planes were returning to India empty. 
It was known that it was only a matter 
of time before the Japs would make 
the Magwe aerodrome the object of 
attack; but it was a chance, and I 
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took it. As is often the case when 
one needs money in a hurry, it was 
Saturday and the bank was closed. 
But in those strange days (truly a 
cock-eyed world) I did not mind 
asking one friend for the money I 
needed, nor another to drive us down 
in his car 

Next morning we assembled at the 
Club, a small party of women and 
children and the R.A.F. pilots who 
were responsible for us. Rosemary 


also was to accompany us as far as~ 


Yenangyaung, but she steadfastly 
refused to leave Burma. The drivo 
down was uneventf iJ. At about 8 P.M. 
we arrived at the . ouse of the Warden 
in Yenangyaung, and there I was 
greeted by him with the words, “ I’ve 
been trying to get you on the telephone 
all day. Your husband is arriving in 
Mandalay tonight.” Later the Ashin- 
paya’s own voice over the telephone 
assured me that he was well and had 
just arrived by plane from Calcutta, 
and that I was to “stay put until I 
get to you, which I will do by hook or 
by crook tomorrow.” We were then 
taken to the house of the Agent of the 
Burma Oil Company, and there thank- 
fully went to bed. I had stayed in 
this house many years before; there 
it stood familiarly on its cliff-top with 
its green lawns and flowering trees and 
comfortable air of well-being, for all 
the world as if nothing had altered, 
and that our world was not already 
falling to pieces around us. Next day 
the Ashinpaya arrived, and for five 
days life stood still while we stayed in 
that house, enjoying the peace of the 
garden on the cliff above the Irrawaddy 
River and bathing in the swimming- 
pool. We both realised that this was 
but an oasis of calm before the storm 
was upon us. For our host this was 
anything but a peaceful time, as he 
was already making preparations for 
the eventual destruction of the oil- 
fields. It was apparent to most people 
by then that this time could not be 
far off, as the Japs were advancing 
steadily and we seemed unable to 
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hold them. Yenangyaung and its 
outskirts were later to be the scene 
of much fighting; for first the Japs 
took possession, then they were driven 
out by the Chinese, but later overran 
the place again. 

At last the day came on which we 
were to leave, and we left at dawn 
to cover the thirty-odd miles to Magwe 
by car. In Magwe we were welcomed 
and given breakfast by the Deputy 
Commissioner and his wife, who had 
turned their house (where we had 
ourselves lived for several years) into 
a sort of hotel, where meals and beds 
were obtainable by anyone at all hours 
of the day or night. Old Rosemary, 
for all my begging, had refused to come 
to India with me, as she still feared 
for the safety of her son in Thayetmyo, 
and was quite oblivious of the fact 
that her own safety was in question. 
Nothing would induce her to come 
with me, though she was in floods of 
tears at the parting. So I had sadly 
to leave her, with the knowledge that 
the Ashinpaya would take her back to 
Maymyo. 

At Magwe there was no air raid 
siren, but warnings came by telephone 
from the aerodrome on the ridge. 
About 11 a.m. a warning came over 
the telephone, but before we were 
able to get to the trenches the first 
bombs began to fall, so we lay flat on 
our faces in the hall, and a funny 
picture we must have presented. 
Presently, between bangs, the bombs 
being obviously aimed at the aerodrome 
and not at us, we hurried out to the 
trench and listened to the air battles 
going on overhead. Though we did 
not know it at the time, this was the 
beginning of the end for the Magwe 
aerodrome. Our planes had made a 
successful raid on Mingaladon that very 
morning, but the Japs had more or 
less followed them back, and, having 
located the aerodrome, proceeded to 
bomb it and the planes on the ground 
with great success. I believe that only 
three of our planes had been at once 
refuelled upon landing; the rest had 
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been left in the open, where they were 
quickly destroyed. Explosions from 
the aerodrome indicated that petrol 
dumps were going up, and I watched 
a round ball of black smoke rise, 
slashed with orange flames like an 
Elizabethan doublet. This may have 
been a plane on the ground with its 
load of bombs. When the raid was 
over we were driven up to the ridge 
and parked under some trees in a 
ground-nut field, while the R.A.F. 
officers went to find out if the Douglas 
DC 3, which was to have taken us, 
was fit to fly. A lorry-load of wounded 
was driven in as we waited. Presently 
some R.A.F. cooks brought us hot 
sweet tea in a degchie. After waiting 
for some hours we were told that the 
plane had been holed in the air raid 
and would not leave till the following 
morning, so we decided to go back to 
Yenangyaung that night. At dawn 
the next day we were back, but this 
time not to the main aerodrome; for 
our Douglas was parked among low 
bushes at the edge of a paddy-field, 
and it was from this makeshift runway 
and dodging the bomb-craters that we 
finally took off. As the plane swung 
round for its final rush and lift into the 
air, my eyes clung to the dwindling 
figure of the Ashinpaya as he stood 
waving his hand by the edge of that 
dry paddy-field. And so, on 22nd 
March 1942—three months from the 
time of the first raids on Rangoon—I 
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left Burma with a heavy heart for a 
new country and an uncertain future. 


In a book which I recently read there 
was quoted a passage from a Medieval 
Chronicle :— 

“‘ There were young knights among 
them who had never been present at 
a stricken field. Some could not 
look upon it and some could not 
speak, and they held themselves 
apart from the others who were 
cutting down the prisoners at my 
Lord’s orders, for the prisoners were 
too numerous to be guarded by 
those of us who were left. Then 
Jean de Rye, an aged Knight of 
Burgundy who had been sore 
wounded in the battle, rode up to 
the group of Knights and said, 
“Are ye maidens with your down- 
cast eyes ? Look well upon it—see 
all of it—close your eyes to nothing— 
For a battle is fought to be won, 
and it is this that happens if you 
lose’”’ 


Burma at the end was truly a stricken 
field, and those who fought to the 
last saw all of it. They closed their 
eyes to nothing; the bitterness was 
all theirs. 

We are going back some time, and 
may the return be under happier 
auspices! Next time the battle will 
be fought and won. 
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DUNCAN AND THE FIGHT AT CAMPERDOWN. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


THROUGH the centuries, and in spite 
of temporary clouds, there has existed 
a special feeling of affection, as well as 
of friendly rivalry, between the English 
and the Dutch. Continental people 
though they are, with an outlook 
acutely their own, the Dutch have 
long held an Empire which has kept 
them sea-minded. They have main- 
tained an efficient navy, used chiefly 
in overseas defence, this being a 
legacy from a time when, as the 
Water Beggars, they regained by 
commerce and the carrying-trade some- 
thing of the strength they had heroically 
dissipated in throwing off the yoke of 
Spain. Never was theirs the narrow- 
ness of a land-tied race. They still 
claim one of the proudest maritime 
traditions in Europe, and men now 
serving afloat are united in opinion 
that, among the Allied nations, the 
Dutch give place to none in point of 
nautical skill. 

Whenever in the past Holland and 
Britain have been opposed, it has been 
a stubborn matter. The battles of 
the Commonwealth, in which Blake 
won his immortality, were among the 
fiercest ever known, and those of 
the Restoration little less so. Those 
were the days of Tromp and de Ruyter, 
to which every Dutchman looks back 
with pride. Their triumphs are well 
remembered; nor has this nation 
ever forgotten that dreadful year 
when, after laying up her capital 
ships in a fit of financial stress, she 
heard Dutch guns in the Thames and 
the Medway, and reached a peak of 
humiliation never since surpassed. It 
is something to boast of being the 
only nation ever to have made a 
successful descent upon the London 
river. It is not so often recalled that, 
over a century later, the Dutch were 
on the point of trying another sortie, 


with French troops aboard their ships 
to make a proper invasion of it. At 
that time, too, Holland ranked as an 
occupied country, while Russia, as 
now, fought the tyrant of Europe at 
our side. The alliance was inter- 
mittent: Muscovite ships were not 
present, for instance, at the clash 
which decided the issue with Holland, 
but a squadron had lately been under 
British orders. The admiral concerned 
was one who, though known to history, 
stands rather outside the classic line 
of sea commanders, and his most 
notable service, the victory of Camper- 
down, tends to be overlooked, since 
the great sea battles of the eighteenth 
century were lost and won mainly in 
the Atlantic or the Mediterranean. His 
name was Adam Duncan. 

By birth a Scot, he was, like his 
father and grandfather before him, a 
man of splendid presence and physique. 
He stood six feet four, and his build 
was proportionate. He began his sea 
life in 1746, and spent his most forma- 
tive years under the influence of 
Hawke. He had risen to post-rank 
early enough to play a leading part 
in the two great operations for the 
relief of Gibraltar ; that conducted by 
Rodney in 1780, which included the 
engagement near Cape St Vincent, and 
Howe’s tactical feat of 1782. Duncan 
was a sterling captain, though he was 
not a leader of professional thought. 
Not for him the silent tussle that was 
waged behind the scenes all through 
the years of his activity to establish 
better ways of handling ships. There 
the spadework was done (largely by 
borrowing from French systems) by 
Howe, Kempenfelt, Barham, and to 
some degree Rodney. For his part, 
Duncan was content to accept the 
existing order of things. Yet his 
equipment was such as enabled him 
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to seize the fleeting moment, to pursue 
the bold design, and he was clear- 
headed enough to recognise the genius 
which lay behind the leadership of his 
contemporary, Nelson. Courage was 
Duncan’s strength, and in three ways 
did he display it. The first was by 
his handling of mutiny, which needed 
moral qualities as well as physical ; 
the second was by his refusal to be 
daunted by long periods of unrewarded 
vigilance or thwarted by inadequate 
means; the third was that shown in a 
major encounter with a valiant enemy 
—his final reward and the dream of 
every sea commander. 

The series of successes which followed 
the days of Mathews and Byng right 
down to Trafalgar sometimes raises 
the question how far they were due 
to native skill, how much to foreign 
weakness. French, Spanish, and Dutch 
showed no lack of bravery, that much 
is always conceded, while the French 
at any rate were at one time in the 
eighteenth century well ahead of the 
world in the theory of signals, evolu- 
tions and tactics, and in the design 
of ships. Their weakness was that 
they were beridden with the doctrine 
that the first duty of an admiral is 
to keep his fleet intact rather than to 
seek a decision. Acceptance of such a 
theory has invariably led to catastrophe 
in conflicts with opponents prepared to 
risk all in attaining outright predomi- 
nance. And that was the British way. 
It is true, therefore, that when facing 
an enemy, at any rate after the trial 
and execution of poor Byng in 1757 
for his indecisive conduct before 
Minorca, the British fleet was always 
fortified with that unseen but potent 
weapon, the will not merely to engage, 
but to destroy at all hazard. As it 
is @ view which has seldom since been 
out of fashion, Byng may be said to 
have been a sacrifice in a great cause. 
He has indeed served to “ encourage 
the others” by his drastic fate, on 
the rare occasions when they have 
needed it. 

If it be admitted that the Royal 
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Navy always, at any rate after Quip. 
eron, held the moral initiative, and if jt 
also be true that—particularly as with 
the Spanish—her admirals often faced 
poorly managed squadrons, it cannot 
always be assumed that seamanlike 
perfection resided within her wooden 
walls, or that these were commanded 
by Nelsons. British seamen were 
sometimes scum, often pressed, and 
occasionally invalids swept by crisis 
from the hospitals. The individual 
captains were not always courageous, 
even though in general they were so; 
their grasp of tactics was often hazy ; 
their ships were frequently inferior 
(St Vincent’s crack Foudroyant, a ship 
which Duncan also commanded, was, 
like many of the best, a prize) ; while 
general conditions in the service were 
so bad that once at least, and that at 
a time of peril, the fleet was in open 
mutiny. It was then that Duncan 
showed his greatness. 

From his earliest days he had been 
a sympathetic leader, and in 1797, 
the year of crisis, he held command 
in the North Sea. His duty was to 
blockade the Texel, where the Dutch, 
compelled by the French, had assembled 
a menacing force of ships of the line 
and transports. Holland, then styled 
the Batavian Republic, was tempor- 


arily in opposition to the House of 


Orange, and was at the beck of Revolu- 
tionary France. Duncan, with his 
flag in the Venerable, and with a 
miscellaneous collection of ships under 
his orders, the discards from other 
commands, had learnt the importance 
and something of the art of blockade 
in Hawke’s closure of Brest forty 
years before. Although he had spent 
much sea-time in his youth and had 
had a thorough grounding in his 
profession, long periods on half-pay 
followed, and he had risen by seniority 
rather than through experience in 
command of fleets to the position he 
occupied. Ho had no brilliant first 
captain to back his decisions and 
help resolve his problems, and it might 
have been expected that, like many 
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other officers of merit, the mutinies 
which, starting at Spithead, spreading 
swiftly elsewhere, and finding their 
culmination under Richard Parker at 
the Nore, would have found him at a 
loss, particularly as his own forces lay 
so near the centre of trouble. 

Like every other admiral of the 
time, Duncan had personal dangers 
to face from his own seamen. His 
attitude to the disturbances, quaintly 
described by one of the men as “ inter- 
esting though tumultuous proceedings,” 
was a blend of the conciliatory approach 
by which, in his old age, Howe was 
able to compose the men at Spithead, 
and of the sternness of St Vincent. 
His feeling for the men’s grievances 
was known to be genuine; equally 
firm was his insistence on respect for 
his officers and his flag. His popu- 
larity, fairness, and personal resolution 
made it sure that the fighting efficiency 
of his own ship would not be impaired, 
but it was not possible for him to pre- 
vent the contagion from spreading in 
others. In every case brought immedi- 
ately before him, he acted with decision. 
St Vincent’s way was to make a ship’s 
company execute their own ring- 
leaders. It was brutal but, with him, 
and on a foreign station, effective. 
Dunecan’s threat was to hang those 
refusing duty with his own hand. It 
was an action of which he looked 
fully capable ; indeed, in visiting the 
Adamant, then in a state of open 
insubordination, a particular seaman 
bade him defiance. He seized him by 
the collar and held him over the side 
of the ship with his outstretched arm. 
“My lads,” he said to the assembled 
men, “look at this fellow, he who 
dares to deprive me of command of 
the fleet.” They looked, and were 
impressed, but the spirit of just griev- 
ance was so strong amongst the men 
that individual captains, not always 
possessing either the physique or the 
authority of Duncan, were unable to 
keep their ships at their proper stations 
in the blockade. So much was this 
true that at one time the threat to 
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the Texel was maintained by but two 
big ships, “cargoes of courage” if 
ever there were such, backed by. the 
usual bluff of signals and lights to 
imaginary squadrons in the offing. 
Such audacity has seldom been so 
outrageous or so necessary. They were 
the Vengeance and the Adamant. 

Fortunately, matters even within 
the Texel were not without difficulty. 
The Dutch seamen were in little better 
heart than the British mutineers ; their 
pay was also in arrears, relations 
with the French were strained, adher- 
ents of the House of Orange made 
matters delicate. Moreover, the enemy 
fleet had had no chance to practise 
manceuvres. The ships might be as 
stout as they were plentiful, but the 
proof would be upon the open sea. 
And so, for one reason and another, 
they did not venture forth at the one 
time when they could have done so 
with success, the only barrier then 
being an admiral determined to fight 
his loyal ships to the last. No bluff 
ever succeeded better. 

When the Dutch did appear, the 
whole balance of affairs had altered, 
and for the better. The mutiny was 
quelled, the ringleaders executed, and 
Duncan had under his orders a fleet 
of reasonable size, though it had had 
slender opportunities for knitting itself 
into a trained force. Ships and captains 
were still in the main a scratch lot, 
and this despite the affection and 
personal consideration he had from the 
First Lord, Spencer. It was late in the 
year, October, that the frigates reported 
the enemy at sea. Time and occasion 
do not seem to have been well chosen. 
The French army had _ dispersed ; 
Dutch opinion in general had been 
opposed to ventwring the ships, whose 
purpose in putting to sea at all appeared 
to be more of a gesture than part of a 
well-ordered strategic plan. The force 
was commanded by de Winter, a brave 
man but young—he was thirty-six— 
and one who, leaving the sea early, 
had spent all his active service as a 
soldier. 
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Brilliantly as they were shadowed 
by the light forces during their brief 
and ineffective cruise, and promptly 
as Duncan weighed with his ships of 
the line, the enemy nearly eluded 
him. The margin was indeed so 
narrow that the action, taking place 
within sight of the enemy coast on 
llth October 1797, was fought in cir- 
cumstances which permitted those of 
the enemy ships that lagged and hung 
fire, and some of those that were 
crippled in action, to reach the safety 
of their own shore batteries. The 
battle itself was as decisive as any 
fought during that period at sea. It 
was the spirit of Blake which triumphed 
in the last clash with these doughty 
antagonists of the Low Countries. The 
setting of the final scene was as 
dramatic as any in an age which 
appears in retrospect to have been as 
full in heroic incident as our own. 
At the time, Nelson was at home 
recuperating from the loss of his arm 
at Santa Cruz. Hearing rumours of 
the imminent battle, he exclaimed : 
“I would give this other arm to be 
with Duncan at this moment.” 

When the enemy were sighted, 
within easy distance of their own 
coast, the wind was blowing straight 
onshore. The Dutch formed their 
line boldly enough, but it was clear to 
Duncan that if he did not grapple 
promptly they would get into shoal 
water, when no attack would be 
possible. It was essential that Duncan 
should get between the enemy and 
the land. He had hoped to bring his 
fieet up in a compact body, for at best 
his numbers were not more than 
equal; but it was imperative that 
action should be joined at once, 
without waiting for the ships astern 
to come up, without indeed waiting 
to form line of battle. The order of 
sailing, which was irregular, was of 
two groups, one led by Duncan in the 

‘enerable and the other by Onslow in 
the Monarch. Duncan made the 


signal to pass through the enemy’s 
line and engage to leeward. After the 
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first Dutch broadsides, which were 
devastating, the British, superior in 
training, fired three guns to their one. 
In all, some fifteen Dutch ships struck 
or were taken during the fight, but 
the damage to the British fleet was 
itself so severe and the fire so hot that 
no boats could be got away to take 
possession until the main engagement 
was over, by which time some had 
escaped. One of the ships most 
forward to distinguish herself was the 
Belliqueuse, where mutiny had formerly 
been particularly rife. Her captain 
was a Scot who like many another 
had neglected to make himself fully 
master of the Signal Book. At the 
crucial moment he threw it down 
upon the deck, exclaiming: “ Up wi’ 
the hel-lem and gang into the middle 
o’t ! ” 

Duncan has sometimes been blamed 
for his lack of tactical method. He 
could well simply have pointed to the 
results of the action, but his best 
justification comes from the mouth of 
his opponent. ‘ Your not waiting to 
form the line,” said de Winter, “‘ ruined 
me; if I had got nearer to the shore 
and you had attacked, I should prob- 
ably have drawn both fleets on it, 
and it would have been a victory to 
me, being on my own coast.” 

Battle was joined at 12.30 and 
ended at 3, being fought with great 
stubbornness throughout. The British 
flagship had forty-five shot between 
wind and water. As for the Dutch, 
de Winter and his pilot were, of the 
deck officers of the Vryheid, alone 
unwounded. When Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson of the Circe boarded, he found 
the Dutch admiral on his knees on the 
quarter-deck, not in prayer, but holding 
a square sheet of lead which a carpenter 
was nailing over a shot hole in the 
bottom of a small punt about twelve 
feet long. In this the commander 
had been hoping to make his escape. 
While he was being taken across to 
the Venerable, a boatswain remarked 
that although de Winter was a big 
man he was going to meet a bigger. ° 
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Duncan naturally treated his adversary 
with the fullest courtesy, both then 
and later. Offered the Dutchman’s 
sword, he said: “I would much 
rather take a brave man’s hand than 
his sword.” De Winter’s great sorrow 


s was that he should’ have been the 


first Dutch admiral to have surrendered 
on the scene of action, but he was 
spared all feeling of humiliation. Later, 
at @ banquet in London, he appealed 
to Duncan for his judgment in the 
view that had he been better supported 
the story might have been different. 
Duncan’s reply reveals him as a man 
of tact. “Sir,” he said simply, “I 
am very happy to pledge your good 
health.” 

The carnage on both sides had been 
considerable. It is recorded that in 
one British ship, when a man had 
been killed at one of the lower guns, 
his place was taken by a woman, who 
soon afterwards had both her legs 
shattered. 

Although there were many prizes 
taken, it occasioned remark that none 
of the Dutch vessels, even among those 
which could be successfully repaired, 
were afterwards taken into the British 
service. It was enough that they were 
out of action. The relief from the 
protracted threat from the eastern 
quarter was widespread and vocal. 
Feeling ran high throughout the 
country. A clear victory is always a 
tonic, and in the autumn of 1797 one 
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was badly needed. The public view 
was well summed up in a letter written 
by a seaman soon after the battle. 
“They say,” he said, “as how they 
are going to make a lord of the admiral. 
They can’t make too much of him. 
He is heart of oak; he is a seaman 
every inch of him, and as to a bit of 
a broadside, it only makes the.old cock 
young again.” 

The seaman’s news wastrue. Duncan 
was made a Viscount, and received the 
Freedom of many cities. His welcome 
home was especially warm in his native 
Scotland, to which he finally retired, 
full of years and honour, in 1800, to 
enjoy anew those pleasures of family 
life with which his long periods on half- 
pay had made him familiar. He died 
in 1804, modest, serene, and God- 
fearing as he had always lived. 

“The name of Duncan,” wrote 
Nelson when he heard the news, “ will 
not soon be forgot by Britain, and in 
particular by its Navy.” King William 
IV., that jovial sailor whose eccen- 
tricities and kindness of heart were 
never predictable, was of the same 
opinion. No doubt he recalled his 
own service as @ midshipman in the 
Royal George, when he had been a 
fellow-officer with Duncan in Rodney’s 
fleet. In 1831, when he had power to 
do so, William raised the dignity 
bestowed for Camperdown to an Ear!l- 
dom. The honour was extant for just 
over a century. 

















JAPANESE INVASION.—I. 


BY ANTHONY H. HILL. 


On 8th December 1941, with the 
suddenness of thunder in a clear 
sky, Japan struck. Ten weeks later 
to the day Singapore offered an uncon- 
ditional surrender. In a thousand 
years’ time historians in a survey of 
the life of the civilised world may 
content themselves with the statement 
of those two bare facts. I propose to 
fill in briefly the gap between them. 

I was with the F.M.S.V.F. throughout 
the campaign except for a_ short 
period as a Liaison Officer with a 
regular British brigade. I was in 
many different places, but for all that 
saw only a small part of the war. 
And indeed in Malaya, where the fog 
of war is made even denser by the 
thickness of the jungle, it was often 
impossible to know what was going 
on in one’s immediate vicinity, let 
alone elsewhere. For that reason 
there has been little cohesion or 
perspective in any of the short accounts 
I have read of the campaign. This one 
is probably no better. 

This is emphatically not an exposé 
of any scandalous state of affairs. 
Some of Malaya’s life was bad. Much 
of it was good. One has heard the 
subject of the big, bad, complacent 
‘tuan besar’ so strongly emphasised 
by people who have spent probably 
only a few months in the small island 
of Singapore and have no real know- 
ledge of conditions in Malaya, that it is 
time a word was said in his defence. 
The ‘tuan’ was not a perfect man. 
He had his limitations and his faults. 
But he tried to do a job of work con- 
scientiously and efficiently, and very 
often succeeded. It is hopeless to 
argue with his arm-chair critics. But 
it should be recorded that he did 
not have an afternoon siesta every day 
between: two and four o’clock, his 
life did not revolve round the whisky 


bottle, nor wase his attitude one of 
complacency utter and complete, 
Many were alive to the dangers of 
war, and if most of them maintained 
an air of over-confident calm and 
failed to comprehend the magnitude 
of potential onslaught, that was cer. 
tainly not their fault. Many of them 
had genuine reasons for feeling pleased 
with their work, which was excellent; 
and none of them were clairvoyants. 
Others, District Officers and business 
men, to take extremes, did an enor- 
mous amount of extra work with no 
thought than to assist the war effort 
by every means within their power. 
If those means were inadequate and 
their ideas ill-conceived, the blame 
cannot be placed on the ‘ field ’ worker. 
Two questions will one day need 
answering. Could the Malayan catas- 
trophe have been averted by proper 
action before and during the war? 
And, if not, could the fiasco which 
led to a quick collapse have been 
postponed, and could we have held 
out or at least turned a shameful 
rout into glorious defeat ? Obviously 
I cannot answer either of these 
questions. But I have tried to suggest 
that the responsibility for these mis- 
fortunes lies far higher up than with 
the Europeans in the country and 
those immediately engaged in its 
administration. When an epidemic 
of influenza occurs it is idle to blame 
it on every man who blows his nose. 
This is @ personal narrative, and 
therefore one-sided and incomplete. 
Much of what I could wish to say 
has had to be omitted. There are 
certain mysteries about the campaign 
which few who took part in the fighting 
would be prepared to mention at the 
present time. You may hear about 
some of them when the war is over. 
Others will never be solved. Men, in 
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fact large bodies of men, disappeared 
and were never heard of again. Were 
they killed by the enemy ? Did they 


die in the jungle? Or were they 
fortunate in being picked up and 
hidden by friendly Chinese ? We may 
never know. Unless Japan has main- 
tained @ garrison army huge enough to 
police every village in the country, 
those cut off during our withdrawal 
might in favourable circumstances keep 
alive and well. 

I was appointed Assistant to Captain 
Michael Coltart, our new Adjutant, 
and went out with the Quartermaster 
to Canning Camp to fix up accommoda- 
tion. Major Drysdale, who was second- 
in-command of the battalion, became 
0.C. Camp. We had five companies 
in camp, and I had a busy time 
getting out orders. Before they were 
moved out to their war stations one 
of the rifle companies was split up 
between the other three to make 
them up to full strength, and the 
move was made at the end of the 
frst week. By the evening of the 
seventh day two rifle companies 
reported themselves in position at 
their war stations. With each was a 
machine-gun platoon and their com- 
plement of drivers, signallers, and 
ancillary personnel from HQ. Coy. 
The two companies were on aerodromes, 
one at Ipoh, half of the other at 
Taiping, and half at Sitiawan. The 
third was retained in reserve at head- 
quarters. One platoon was holding the 
bridge at Parit Buntar, where the main 
road crosses the boundary between 
Perak and Province Wellesley. The 
Perak River Platoon under Lieutenant 
Murray Dowty was at Chenderoh Dam. 
They got into position only a few hours 
before the Japanese attacked. 

That same night my clerk woke me 
up and handed me a message he had 
received by telephone. ‘“ Japanese 
forees have made a landing at Kota 
Bahru. X. Brigade is in action.” I 
showed it to Major Drysdale. Other 
officers came and saw it There it was 
in black and white. One junior officer 
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went off muttering, “I don’t believe 
it. It’s a stupid sort of practice 
message.” Is there any way of con- 
vincing some people ? 

Major Drysdale got hold of a wireless, 
and we listened in next day to the 
news from London. “Early this 
morning a small Japanese force made 
a landing at Kota Bahru, on the 
north-east tip of the Malay Peninsula. 
This was repulsed, but a later landing 
has made some headway. Our forces 
have fully contained the enemy. A 
communiqué from Singapore says that 
Singapore was raided last night by 
enemy planes. Our anti - aircraft 
defences went into action. Some 
bombs were dropped, but damage was 
slight. Fighting has broken out on the 
Thai border.” 

We had only one brigade in the whole 
of Kelantan. This did repel the first 
landing, but was overwhelmed by the 
second, which was in considerable force, 
and was driven off the Kota Bahru 
aerodrome after fierce fighting all day. 
The raid on Singapore was not very 
severe. Two bombs hit Raffles Square, 
one damaging Naina Mahomed, a large 
retail store on the north side of the 
square. Houses in Serangoon road were 
also hit. Bitter fighting had broken out 
on the Thai border, and considerable 
forces had infiltrated through our very 
thinly held positions. 

Colonel Staley came out to the 
Camp the same evening. The news 
was grim enough. [ can see the scene 
now. The C.O. sitting down in Major 
Drysdale’s office and spreading a large 
map over the papers which littered 
the table. The heavily shrouded 
hurricane-lamp threw a dim fitful 
light which left the walls in heavy 
shadow, and cast into high relief the 
lined faces of the officers as they pored 
over the map. “The news is grave, 
in fact very grave,” said the C.O., and 
began reading. ‘‘ Large bodies of 
troops have infiltrated through our 
position along the Jitra Line, and the 
situation there has _ deteriorated. 
Enemy planes raided aerodromes in 
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Kedah, inflicting heavy damage, and 
we have evacuated these aerodromes. 
Sungei Patani aerodrome,” he con- 
tinued, “was heavily bombed, and 
we lost eighteen aircraft. The men 
said they were caught completely by 
surprise, and against very accurate 
bombing they could do nothing. We 
have no definite information about 
the fighting in the north. The 
Japanese are known to have had 
six divisions on the Thai border, two 
mechanised. We have been forced to 
withdraw from Kota Bahru aerodrome 
and are evacuating Kelantan. But,” 
the C.O. went on, “the local news is 
a bit brighter. The battery has 
come up to Ipoh, and [ found quite 
by chance a hundred Gurkhas here. 
Nobody knew what they were doing, 
and I have incorporated them into 
our defensive scheme. So gradually 
we are building up quite a nice little 
army in Ipoh.’ Colonel Staley was a 
great fighter, and there was something 
reassuring about the last part. Tension 
relaxed. Although the news was very 
bad we had been expecting something 
of the sort. Major Cockman, big- 
hearted as ever, managed to force a 
smile. ‘“‘ Anyhow,” he said, “ there’s 
the Perak River between us and them.” 

I cannot say what odds those fighting 
in the Jitra Line, about ten miles 
south of the Thai border, were up 
against. It was estimated later that 
more than fifty thousand Japs had 
moved over the border and between 
our lines, many dressed as Chinese 
coolies or as Malays in sarongs with 
tommy-guns under them. The native 
population had not been evacuated. 
Indeed, in Kedah where the native 
population outnumbers the white by 
over a thousand to one, how could 
they be? The boundary-line is a 
long one. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe, and one 
could not shoot any native on sight. 
There was some fifth columnism in 
Kedah, where the people are inbred 
with the Thais. Elsewhere in the 
peninsula there was very little treachery, 
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much less than is supposed. The 
natives were in the main loyal, especially 
the Chinese, and they did not take up 
arms against us as some of the Burmese 
did later. Also, the Japanese were 
doing well and did not have to rely on 
the natives for much support. 

More details of the bombing of 
Sungei Patani aerodrome came 
through. The airfield had about 
thirty Brewster Buffaloes on it. It 
was defended by a few Bofors units 
and the K.V.F., whose strength was, 
I believe, three companies, with Lewis 
anti-aircraft guns mounted round the 
perimeter. The enemy aircraft came 
down over Kedah Peak and completely 
surprised them. It was their first 
intimation that there was a war on. 
Bombs fell, a lot of smoke hung 
about, someone said “ Gas,” respirators 
were hastily put on; someone else 
said “False alarm,” and _ respirators 
were taken off. In the meantime 
over half the aircraft on the ground 
were burning fiercely. The order to 
evacuate was given, and preparations 
were made to blow up the landing: 
ground. Demolition charges were laid 
all over it connected up with lengths 
of fuse. The evacuation was orderly, 
but unfortunately the firing of the first 
charge broke the fuse and none of the 
other charges went off ; so the demoli- 
tion was no good. 

In the absence of more precise 
information regarding Butterworth 
(an unconfirmed report on 10th Decem- 
ber said that the aerodrome had been 
bombed), wild rumours were circulating 
that the whole town was in flames and 
that there had been heavy casualties. 
We eventually traced these stories to a 
despatch-rider from Kedah who had 
arrived at L. of C. HQ. in Ipoh. We 
put him under close arrest after the 
C.O. had rung through to Penang and 
found out the truth, which was that 
Butterworth aerodrome had had 4 
small raid, and that it was being 
evacuated for the old, old reason that 
the front line was getting far too near. 

The information received by the 
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C.0. that we were evacuating Kelantan 
was @ little premature. For X. 
prigade had turned round and made 
quite a spirited stand for a few days 
near Kuala Pergau. 

In a news summary from Singapore 
on 8th December we had heard of 
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the attack on Pearl Harbour, but no 
details except that it was a ‘heavy’ 
raid. Andon 11th December came news 
of the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse off Kuantan. These 
Japanese successes completely altered 
the balance of naval power in the 





COCHIN 
CHINA? 





Pacific. Before the attack we believed 
we had naval parity with the Japanese. 
Afterwards the Japanese Navy reigned 
supreme. As Tokyo radio pointed out 
only too truly, our “ decapitated naval 
forces” could do nothing to stop the 
Japanese from landing wherever they 
liked on either side of the peninsula. 
The attack on Pearl Harbour was a bad 


break for the Americans, who cannot 
altogether escape the stigma of careless- 
ness. The loss of our two big ships does 
not, I think, merit the same censure. 
Churchill has said that had we been 
lucky the sending of those two ships 
north might have prevented the landing 
of twenty thousand enemy troops in 
Thailand. Equally dangerous things 
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were accomplished successfully in the 
Skagerrak in the last war. To ask 
why we had not the aircraft to 
support them is to beg the question. 
We had to take a big risk. We took 
one, and it did not come off. 

The original plan had been to race 
the Japanese for Singora as soon as 
war was declared. This was known as 
the ‘Bangor’ Scheme. If everyone 
had played fair we should by all the 
rules of the game have got there first. 
But while we waited on the last-minute 
negotiations going on in Washington, 
and cheerfully accepted the assurance 
of the Japanese that the transports 
seen sailing south were for South China, 
the enemy acted. They kicked off 
forty-eight hours before the whistle 
blew, and scored their first two or 
three goals while we were still slapping 
our thighs in the changing-rooms. 

The next day the news was poorer 
still. “‘ The situation has deteriorated 
further, and parachute landings and/or 
troop-carrying planes may be expected 
hourly at Ipoh and Taiping; and 
later, Kuala Lumpur.” This caused 
quite a flap. Companies out at war 
stations had left their drivers, C.Q.M.S.s, 
and staff in camp to collect stores and 
rations each day, and we were isolated 
units all over the rubber estate. Major 
Drysdale collected these together and 
made a short perimeter. (You must 
realise that a camp in rubber is 
quite different from one in open country 
like Aldershot or Tidworth. Your 
field of view is limited to about two 
hundred yards.) We spent the next 
three days almost in a state of siege. 

This was one of the occasions when 
the military appreciation proved wrong. 
We had no parachutists or troop- 
carriers to contend with in Malaya 
(except one reported parachute landing 
on the east coast early on; they 
landed almost on top of a brigade 
HQ. and were wiped up), and the 
first air raid in Ipoh did not occur 
for six more days. But it was grim 
enough at the time. 

Living in a rubber estate has a 
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depressing effect. It is dark and 
gloomy. Water drips from the leaves 
after heavy rain, and nothing is ever 
properly dry. There was little to do 
except hang on to one end of a telephone 
waiting for orders. Only the efforts 
of Major Cockman prevented the 
Asiatic troops from becoming demoral. 
ised. We were all very glad when we 
had orders to move into the Turf 
Club, and were joined there by the 
whole of our HQ. staff. 

Brigade came up to join us, and 
the presence of Brigadier Moir had 
a tonic effect on everybody. I met 
Major Long, D.A.Q.M.G., L. of C., 
who had come to see that we were 
“fed, clothed, housed, and happy. 
I expect there’ll be an air raid here 
tomorrow,” he said. “‘ Once the Jap 
discovers we are basing fighters on an 
aerodrome he doesn’t waste much 
time bombing it as a rule.” He was 
right. When the siren went, I was 
on the aerodrome talking to Paddy 
Jackson in his barracks. We dashed 
outside to find all the slit trenches 
filled with Malays, so I flopped down 
on the edge of one and kissed Mother 
Earth. Three Brewster Buffaloes got 
into the air, but instead of doing the 
chasing they got chased by the Japanese 
Zero fighters which were escorting 
their medium bombers. Someone said 
afterwards that they saw a Messer- 
schmitt fighter in the sky. It is 
certain that Messerschmitts were used 
in Kedah and in Penang. One of our 
Buffaloes fired a few shots and then 
his gun jammed. The other two, 
apparently taking their cue from the 
first, did not fire. However, I am 
entirely ignorant of the finer points 
of aerial warfare, and I would not like 
this to be taken as a slight on the 
R.A.A.F., who certainly did fine work 
in Malaya. The enemy planes came 
down over the hills from the east and 
scattered bombs over the aerodrome. 
They then machine-gunned round the 
place and flew off. Other bombers 
dropped about six bombs on the town. 

The very first bomb on Ipoh aero- 
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drome landed square in the middle 
of the petrol dump, which for some 
unknown reason was right out in the 
open for all to see instead of under 
the rubber two hundred yards away. 
This was rather a poor reward for 
the Perak battalion who had spent 
months in the armed peace period 
defending it as a training exercise. It 
burnt fiercely for two days, eventually 
setting the club-house and hangars 
alight. The Malay platoon round it 
suffered no casualties, and they 
reckoned they got one plane which 
wobbled and was last seen losing 
height with smoke pouring from its 
tail. 

The damage in the town was not 
very considerable. The first bomb took 
the roof off the largest Japanese-owned 
premises in Ipoh, the Nishiki Hotel. 
Others hit William Jacks, a large 
European wholesalers, several Chinese 
shop-houses, and one of the two 
bridges across the Kinta Canal, without, 
however, upsetting the passage of 
traffic. But the moral effect was 
tremendous. A.R.P. organisations, 
auxiliary medical and fire services 
went into action and did their jobs 
well. But there were about two 
hundred casualties, and a few of the 
poorer sections panicked and left the 
town to bury themselves in the sur- 
rounding villages. A certain amount of 
looting broke out, but this was severely 
dealt with according to emergency 
measures then in force. About ten 
offenders were convicted of looting and 
shot. This stopped the rot for the time 
being, though it was to rage unchecked a 
fortnight later when we were compelled 
to evacuate Ipoh. One cannot blame 
the population unduly, but it is right 
to mention that there were public 
shelters for them, and they had all had 
air-raid drills. It was not the fault of 
the civil administration. 

The town was not bombed again 
for the next ten days, although we had 
daily raids on the aerodrome. It is 
surprising how very small are casualties 
from bombing, provided the troops 
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are well trained and keep their heads. 
It is certainly not pleasant to be 
attacked in a small area armed with 
little more than pea-shooters, but the 
Malays stuck it extraordinarily well. 
By this time the companies at Taiping 
and Sitiawan had been withdrawn back 
to Ipoh. One of them was sent to 
Ipoh aerodrome to augment the 
fire, and we were getting some 
more Bofors down from the north. 
As usual the air force had to move 
away farther south, and the two 
companies of our battalion were sitting 
on the aerodrome for a week with only 
@ wide-open space intersected with 
newly dug drains to defend. It was a 
great pity that we had so many aero- 
dromes in the country without the 
aircraft to put on them. Clearing a 
landing-field in jungle-covered Malaya 
takes some time, and these ready-made 
bases were a godsend to the Japanese ; 
for when a piece of ground is once 
levelled it cannot be put out of action 
for more than a few days by blowing 
up. The Japanese could always get 
enough labour to level off a landing- 
field, which we had ‘destroyed,’ in a 
day or two, and we had not enough 
bombers to keep it permanently out of 
commission. 

After the first raid on Ipoh, Dinnie, 
the R.Q.M.S., a regular from the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
and the finest permanent staff instructor 
the Perak Battalion ever had, said, 
“* Hooray, sir! Now we’ve been under 
fire. We shan’t have to get any more 
company signatures on our ammunition 
returns.” 

The Jitra Line had been outflanked 
and overwhelmed. Eleventh Division, 
hopelessly outnumbered, put up a very 
fine fight. One battalion of Gurkhas 
entirely surrounded by the enemy had 
gone in with the bayonet and caused 
heavy casualties. But they were 


decimated in the process, and five 
Japanese were not worth the life of 
one Gurkha with our present numbers. 
One night our HQ. got a telephone 
message about a subsidiary enemy 
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advance from the Thai border in the 
direction of Grik. A company of 
Argylls were fighting a rear-guard 
action all the way down the Grik road. 
The situation ‘needed clarification.’ 
Grik had been evacuated, and the 
District Officer with twenty Sikh 
police was in Lenggong. The Argylls 
had been compelled to withdraw under 
“heavy machine-gun and mortar fire,” 
and our spare rifle company was sent 
up the Grik road to cover their withe 
drawal. Orders were sent to the 
Perak Hydro platoon to destroy the 
power-house at Chenderoh Dam and 
withdraw. The Japanese were employ- 
ing their usual tactics. Lightly equipped 
with tommy-guns and grenades, and 
in superior numbers, their forward 
troops infiltrated through our positions, 
making use of the abundant cover on 
either side of the road. Having got 
behind us, snipers climbed rubber 
trees along the road and potted at us 
as we withdrew in our vehicles. A 
favourite trick was to sit in a rubber 
tree and lob grenades into passing 
Bren carriers, which were later fitted 
with a wire-net sloping roof to prevent 
this. 

Meanwhile a steady stream of civilian 
evacuees was coming down from the 
north. Some were stopping anywhere 
they could find in Ipoh, others con- 
tinued on to Kuala Lumpur. They 
were mostly British, with a few 
Asiatics. The Asiatics usually pre- 
ferred to evacuate to the surrounding 
villages when they were ordered out 
by the military. Their homes were 
there, and they felt more inclined 
to risk a Japanese occupation of 
the place where they lived than 
to trek southwards and lose every- 
thing they had. Members of the 
Medical Auxiliary Service and some 
Asiatic A.R.P. personnel north of 
Ipoh volunteered to evacuate with the 
Europeans, and carried on their work 
all the way down the peninsula and 
later in Singapore itself. It should be 
emphasised that, with the exception 
of Penang, (1) there was no official 
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evacuation except as ordered by the 
military authorities to conform with 
the military situation ; and that (2) in 
this evacuation the Asiatics were at 
liberty to participate if they so desired. 
Many of them did so, but the vast 
majority of Chinese, Malays, and 
Indians were in no position to leave 
their homes for long. (As _ events 
turned out, they were very wise to 
remain.) I mention this point in 
contradiction of the statement that 
Europeans were evacuated while others 
were deliberately left behind. ll 
evacuation was perfectly orderly, 
There were no scenes of refugees 
crowding the roads and blocking all 
traffic. It was carried out com- 
petently by the civil authorities acting 
under orders from the military. 

The famous Meuse bridgehead tactics 
were tried a few times without much 
success. An Indian subadar was 
standing on guard at the north end 
of a bridge in Province Wellesley. The 
engineers were just about to blow it 
up. A car drove up, a European 
stepped out and requested permission 
to cross. He walked slowly across, 
and when he got to the subadar he 
grappled with him. The subadar shot 
him dead. 

On another occasion a brigadier was 
standing at one end of a_ bridge 
counting his vehicles across before 
giving the order for its demolition. 
After the last lorry three motor- 
cyclists dashed across. One of them 
smiled, and the brigadier saw that 
they were Japanese. He drew his 
revolver and fired. The first cyclist 
raced on and got away, the second 
was thrown off his cycle, but escaped 
on foot into the mangrove ; the third 
was killed. 

Eleventh Division moved back to 
Ipoh, and all troops in the Ipoh area 
came under divisional command. Two 
days later we evacuated Ipoh, and 
Eleventh Division prepared a line at 
Kampar, forty miles south of it. The 
last morning in Ipoh was unforgettable. 
Enemy planes were over the town the 
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whole time bombing and machine- 
gunning. Our Bofors scored an occa- 
sional hit, but not enough to worry 
thm. They hit an ammunition train 
which had been waiting in the railway 
siding since the night before; it was 
supposed to be moving south early that 
morning, and there was never a satis- 
factory explanation why it was still 
there at ten o’clock. It blew up with 
a colossal bang, and I presume that 
among other buildings my house, 
which was three hundred yards away, 
isno longer what it was. The Asiatic 
Petroleum Company’s oil installations 
were left burning furiously. The 
Argylls, who came through after we 
had left, said that there were so many 
burning buildings that they had diffi- 
culty in getting their vehicles along 
the roads. 

We arrived in Kampar on 22nd 
December, not without casualties. The 
ammunition lorry skidded on a wet 
road and fell into a ditch, severely 
injuring its four Malay occupants. 
N. Vuillemier, a despatch-rider and a 
State cricketer, was killed in a head-on 
collision at a cross-roads in Ipoh. On 
the way we passed through all the 
villages I had so often stopped at in 
peace-time. The inhabitants stood in 
front of their houses silently watching 
this great procession moving past. 
Malays, Chinese, Indians, they did not 
look in the least perturbed or anxious. 
On their faces merely an expression 
of wondering curiosity. What is all 
this about ? 

The Kampar Line was tactically a 
good one. There the Kinta Valley 
narrowed to about ten miles between 
the jungle-covered slopes on the east 
and the ‘impenetrable’ mangrove on 
the west. In between was open, fairly 
flat, tin-mining country where we could 
get fixed lines for our machine-guns 
and suitable observation - posts for 
artillery. This was a rare advantage 
inMalaya. The Japanese relied entirely 
on aircraft for forward observation, 
and the great accuracy of their shell 
and mortar fire was due to first-class 
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co-operation between ground and air, 
and not to any inherent fineness in the 
weapons they used. The Japanese, 
having seized the initiative in the air 
at the start, took care to keep it. 
They achieved complete air mastery. 
Such aircraft as we had were kept on 
absolutely essential coastal recon- 
naissance work, and after the Air Force 
left Ipoh I saw no more of our planes 
until we reached Singapore a month 
later. 

It may be interesting to give some 
details of Japanese methods of fighting 
as practised in Malaya. The enemy 
had at least paid us the compliment of 
training very hard in Indo-China for 
jungle warfare of the type they were 
going to experience in Malaya, and they 
had some very good ideas on the subject. 
Their troops were strong and tough. 
Our regular troops could rarely dis- 
tinguish their physical features from 
those of the Chinese, another great 
advantage to them. In point of fact 
they were rather darker than most 
Chinese, and some wore moustaches. 
There were many instances of Japanese 
troops passing British soldiers and 
saying, ““O.K., Jock. Me Indian,” or 
something like that. Many of them 
had been primed with a few words of 
English. 

Their forward troops wore brown 
sandals, khaki shorts and shirts, and 
peaked jockey caps. The officers were 
rather differently dressed, wearing 
darker -coloured uniform with Sam 
Browne and sword, and _ helmets. 
Senior officers were preceded by 
standard-bearers carrying flags. The 
Japanese flag was found everywhere, 
even in the fiercest battle; their 
leaders, with commendable psychology, 
realised its value in rallying the 
morale of their men. These forward 
troops wore no equipment; prisoners 
were found to be carrying a bag of 
rice and ten grains of atebrin; no 
water, for streams can be found any- 
where in Malaya. The rice was sup- 
posed to last them a week. They 
could find chickens and fish in the 
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villages they passed through, and were 
almost independent of food supplies 
from their own army. 

Their arms were suitable for the 
country in which they were fighting. 
They carried automatic rifles and 
tommy - guns, lighter and therefore 
more serviceable than our own. The 
calibre was, I believe, about -28. 
They used high-velocity ammunition. 
These weapons were not as accurate 
as curs, but they had no need to 
be. The Japanese Higher Command 
had quite correctly foreseen that 
targets would mostly be at point- 
blank range, and had designed weapons 
which were light and easy to carry. 
Even snipers used to sit tight in the 
rubber trees until they got an absolutely 
sitting bird. 

Whether the Japanese admitted their 
inferiority in marksmanship I do not 
know, but they certainly went in in 
a big way for things that go bang: 
grenades of all sizes, mortars, stick 
bombs, even large Chinese crackers. 
They had very neat little two-inch 
mortars which they could manhandle 
along the narrowest jungle tracks, 
quite a good weapon with a range 
of about eight’ hundred yards. They 
had other larger mortars, including 
one heavy mortar, about 4°5 calibre, 
with a range of nearly three thousand 
yards and a high rate of fire. 

Their methods of attack were inter- 
esting. Their forward troops, some on 
foot, others on bicycles or motor- 
cycles, moved forward to locate our 
forward positions. They had a pretty 
good idea of these already from aircraft 
reports. On locating them they would 
split up at once into small parties. 
A few of these parties would then 
attack small pockets of resistance in 
front of our main position from different 
directions. I saw groups of four or 
five men dashing forward in arrow- 
head, the front man only carrying a 
tommy-gun, the remainder sacks of 
ammunition over their shoulders. He 
fired from the hip on the hose-pipe 
principle. If he was knocked out the 
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next man picked up his gun and 
carried on. They crawled through 
growing rice and along drains up to 
their shoulders in water. They moved 
through rubber estates with long, 
raking, staccato strides from tree to 
tree diagonally. When compelled they 
would make short—very short—rusheg 
across open stretches of country. Their 
object was twofold: firstly, to probe 
for weak spots in our defence through 
which they could move; secondly, to 
compel us to disclose our positions if 
they were fired on. 

They tried to brush aside minor 
opposition, but made no serious attempt 
to attack frontally against determined 
defence. Our trouble was always a 
tendency to open fire too soon, thereby 
giving our positions away to enemy 
troops massing in rear of these forward 
parties. The golden rule came out: 
“Never fire until you know you can 
kill.” But this was more easily said 
than done. If you withheld your fire 
to gain surprise, that surprise might 
never materialise. You might see 
small bodies of enemy for a few seconds 
at a hundred yards range. If you 
opened fire you might hit one or two 
of them, meanwhile telling the enemy 
exactly what they wanted to know. 
If you withheld your fire you might 
never see them again, and you had 
the pleasant prospect of knowing 
that they were working their way 
behind you. The Japanese tried all 
sorts of dodges to make us disclose 
our positions. They shouted and 
yelled, waved branches about, and let 
off Chinese crackers imitative of 
machine-gun fire. They threw their 
hats into the air—I have seen a pair 
of boots go up in the air. Ludicrous, 
yes, if it had not been so effective in 
drawing our fire. Whenever our fire 
came down on a Japanese party at 
long range they would shriek and 
yell like stuck pigs. Just a put-up 
job. We probably had not hit anyone 
at all. They used ground very skilfully, 
and were hard to see as they moved 
forward. 
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Other parties probed and felt for 
our flanks. These were never very 
difficult to locate, and, once found, 
lightly armed enemy troops poured 
round them. Meanwhile frontal demon- 
strations were staged to engage our 
main body once its main defended 
locality had been found. A full-scale 
assault was never tried, although local 
skirmishes occurred, and _ sufficient 
pressure was exerted to pin down large 
sections of our troops. They gave us all 
they had in the way of shells, mortars, 
and other whizz-bangs, their fire 
directed by their aircraft. This would 
goon for some time. We gave as good 
as we got, or better, and we would have 
the comfortable feeling that we were 
holding them at last. Then a harassed 
despatch-rider would appear on the 
sce ec with a message to say that the 
enemy were massing in force on the 
road behind us and were beginning an 
attack from the rear. Unless, that is, 
we had withdrawn already. 

Now this is where the military 
theorist gets up and tears his hair 
in rage. Military clichés of this war 
like web defence, and ‘ porcupine’ 
strong-points tremble on his lips. But 
the Japanese, apparently, were not 
out to wipe up our army. Not just 
yet, anyhow. They were out to gain 
as much ground as they could as 
quickly as possible, and without fighting 
for it if they could avoid it. Hence 
the game for them was to move through 
and round us, and collar our lines of 
communications; then sit on them 
and wait for us to do something. Our 
defences were as fluid as possible, 
although it was essential to provide 
some sort of cover against bombs and 
shell-fire. We had all-round defence 
of pivotal points and in some sort of 
depth; but we never had sufficient 
men to do this without leaving big 
gaps, in a country where close-quarter 
fighting is the rule and machine-gun 
has not the equivalent fire-power of 
8dozen riflemen. Our limited counter- 
attacks always reached their objectives, 
sometimes without meeting a single 
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enemy on the way. They had all 
moved off elsewhere. We _ usually 
caught a few of the enemy napping, 
but we were not much better off than 
before. 

The tactics used by the Japanese 
caused them many casualties. They 
accepted them. They had plenty of 
men. Our casualties were light, at 
all events up to the fighting in Johore. 
The Japanese did not do much actual 
fighting by night: rather they made 
ground by night and fought it by day. 
The small parties moving through 
and round our positions maintained 
excellent contact with each other in 
advancing to their prearranged rendez- 
vous, which they accomplished by 
the simple expedient of shouting to 
each other. At night their voices 
sounded eerie as they called out all 
round in the darkness. On prisoners 
we found maps far more up to date 
than those we were using, showing 
all the jungle tracks and roads through 
rubber estates, made, presumably, by 
industrious Japanese barbers in the 
days of peace. They also got some 
assistance from native guides. 

The Japanese resorted to all the 
usual tricks to try and reduce our 
morale. They scattered leaflets from 
the air addressed to all nationalities 
except the British. Those addressed 
to the Australians were more exuberant 
than idiomatic. “The Nipponese 
Armies and the British are now in the 
warring state. Why do you fight for 
the British, who think nothing of you 
and only call you a nation of sheep- 
farmers ?”” The Malays and Indians 
were exhorted not to fight for the 
imperialist white man, but to gain 
their freedom by helping the Nipponese 


Armies. The Malays were mildly 
amused, the Australians furiously 
indignant. Our enemies always 


described themselves as Nipponese, 
never as Japanese. 

Penang was evacuated in a great 
hurry, and no proper destruction was 
carried out of material likely to be of 
value to the enemy. They got the 
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Penang wireless station going a few 
days after taking possession of the 
island, and it poured out a torrent of 
propaganda throughout the rest of 
the campaign. The Penang wireless 
produced some good ones, as, for 
example, the day after the first raid 
on Kuala Lumpur in which the Selangor 
Club was hit. “‘ Hullo, Kuala Lumpur. 
Hullo, Kuala Lumpur. This is the 
Nipponese Army broadcasting to you 
from Penang. How did you like our 
bombs yesterday morning ? As much 
as your stengahs ? ” 

The. Japanese respected the Red 
Cross wherever they found it on land 
and on sea, and to give them 
their due they fought a clean war. 
They did not seem to worry much 
about care of prisoners, and a 
number escaped to rejoin us in Singa- 
pore. I spoke to a gunner officer in 
Sumatra who had been captured in a 
Chinese village near Seremban with 
about a dozen ofhismen. The Japanese 
were very aggressive at first and 
kicked them about to humiliate them 
in front of the local population. They 
took them into a small Chinese shop 
and sat down with them, becoming 
almost friendly. They showed the 
greatest interest in their arms, and 
had the mechanism of their revolvers 
explained to them. They then amused 
themselves firing these revolvers in 
the air. The Japanese soldiers knew a 
few words of English. They asked 
two questions over and over again. 
“What is your name?” ‘ How old 
are you?” The prisoners were left 
in charge of one sentry, and had no 
difficulty in escaping by night. 

Kuala Lumpur was evacuated on 11th 
January after all railway bridges, 

_workshops, and rolling stock had been 
destroyed. The scorched-earth policy 
was carried out effectively, and those 
who came through it on the last day 
said that it was an amazing sight 
with half the houses in the town burning 
furiously. The evacuation of Kuala 
Lumpur was followed forty-eight hours 
later by the evacuation of Seremban, 
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and no attempt was made to hold the 
enemy on the Mantin Pass just north 
of Seremban ; but doubtless there were 
good reasons for this, one being, perhaps, 
the necessity of drawing off troops to 
contest landings farther south. 

On 11th January the Japanese made 
a small landing at Morib, just north 
of Port Dickson. To conform with this 
all troops still in Kelantan and Pahang 
were withdrawn to the north borders 
of Johore. The 4th (Pahang) Battalion 
came to Bahau, north-east of Segamat ; 
the other two F.M.S.V.F. battalions 
joined us at Port Dickson on llth 
January, and all volunteer units in 
the Port Dickson area were withdrawn 
the next day and sent right down to 
Singapore. 

We reached Singapore next morning, 
and were billeted in St Patrick’s School 
in Siglap, two miles east of the Civil 
Airport and about five miles from the 
centre of the town. 

I had not been in Singapore for two 
and a half years. Transfigured by a 
scene of bustling activity everywhere, 
it yet looked oddly the same. It had 
not yet suffered that intense bombing 
and shelling which was to alter its 
whole face in the next month, although 
the docks and parts of the Chinese 
quarter round Beach Road showed 
ugly scars on the buildings, and some 
of the roads were roped off with piles 
of rubble in them. Unlike some towns 
in the north where a whirlwind bombing 
attack had disrupted all civil defence 
work in a few days, Singapore was 
being let gently into the horrors of 
aerial bombardment. The A.R.P. and 
other defence organisations were able to 
get the necessary training in their 
jobs under actual war conditions, 
with the result that they were 
efficient and calm under the intense 
assaults which came later. Members 
of these services, ninety per cent of 
whom were Asiatics, did a very fine 
job of work. They were not over- 
whelmed right at the start as were, 
for instance, those of Penang, where 4 
terrific bombing of the Chinese quarter 
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set most of it ablaze, demolished the 
fire station and many of the aid posts, 
and annihilated their efforts even before 
they could get to work. The defence 
services in Singapore were magnificent 
right up to the end. 

Singapore was a town of contrasts. 
Troop transports full of men clattered 
through villages with native children 
playing ball outside the houses. Heavy 
bull-dozers rumbled past suburban 
gardens gorgeous with exotic flowers, 
where Tamil labourers scythed the 
grass with slow, measured sweeps. 
Red Cross signs emblazoned the gate- 
posts of rich towkays’ houses. Sentries 
stood importantly in unlikely places. 
Hutted camps squatted in parks and 
rubber estates, where every morning 
Indian tappers unconcernedly collected 
the latex. Huge gangs of coolies were 
felling trees, making landing strips for 
aircraft. The streets were thronged 
with Europeans in different types of 
uniform, planters and others from 
up-country who had been conscripted 
into one of the civil defence services. 
All able-bodied Europeans were given 
jobs in some part of the war machine. 
Some got commi sions in the regular 
units fighting in the country, others 
joined the Volunteers, the R.N.V.R., 
or the V.A.F. Some already held 
appointments in the R.A.F., and 
others joined it as ground staff. All 
doctors not already in the R.A.M.C. 
or other parts of the army were needed 
to organise Medical Auxiliary Services 
and to cope with the enormous pressure 
on the hospitals. Those who could 
do nothing else drove lorries and 
ambulances. Post Office officials, 
Municipality workers, clerks in essential 
Government services, and members of 
the big banks carried on with their 
civilian jobs in the intervals of fire- 
watching. 

I have seen criticism of the unpre- 
pared state in which Singapore is 
alleged to have found herself at this 
time, and of the apathy shown by 
certain sections of the white population. 
It is a pity that writers on the Malayan 





campaign, in appraising the work done 
and the attitude shown by Europeans 
in Singapore, should hold up as a gerieral 
type such a small and totally unrepre- 
sentative section of the community. 

The women, too, did excellent work 
as nurses and voluntary workers in 
the overcrowded hospitals. Women 
workers ran canteens all over the town. 
One and all they worked hard and liked 
it. There was no thought of surrender in 
their minds, or in the mind of anyone 
else. Why should there be? The 
tragedy unfolded itself later when all 
these women had to be evacuated by 
ship under the most appalling con- 
ditions, leaving their husbands and 
friends behind. Some had to be 
foreed on board. Others absolutely 
refused to go, and are now in Japanese 
hands as internees. It is easy to say 
that they should all have been evacu- 
ated before war started, which would 
have made room for the evacuation of 
some of the older civilians later. As 
events turned out, of course they 
should. 

Singapore adapted itself as best it 
could to carrying on normally within 
a framework of war activity. This 
itself has created much misunderstand- 
ing. It was not failure to realise the 
gravity of the situation that made 
people carry out their civilian duties 
as far as possible apparently unworried 
by the prospect of war in their midst. 
It was a matter of deliberate policy. 
Singapore was preparing for a long 
siege. Everyone who could be of 
direct value to the war effort was 
mobilised for service, including many 
non-Europeans. [ will not pretend 
that this process was ever complete. 
But the civil authorities certainly 
went a long way towards it. Singapore 
was preparing for the siege of an island 
of whose inhabitants four out of every 
five could not read, write, or speak 
English, or who were too old for any 
active service. These people could 
not be of any direct service in the war, 
but the physical and mental health of 
this vast majority was of paramount 
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importance. To retain an atmosphere 
as normal as possible without jeopar- 
dising the war effort was the surest 
way of keeping up their morale. Shops 
were encouraged to remain open and 
carry on normal trade. Rice and food 
shops, in fact, were kept open by law. 
Mosquito buses and trams continued 
to operate on a reduced schedule. 
Cars were requisitioned for war service, 
and unwanted vehicles were cleared off 
the roads; though there were few of 
these. 

Shortly after our arrival a_ par- 
ticularly heavy raid on the docks was 
accompanied by some indiscriminate 
bombing of the centre of the town. 
Four bombs landed near the Singapore 
Cricket Club. One landed on the 
cricket field and another just outside 
the billiard-room, smashing in the 
window and part of the wall and 
writing off several cars in the car park. 
Another landed right in the middle of 
the bowling-green, the most hallowed 
piece of turf in all Singapore. The 
fourth bomb, a big one, landed on the 
muddy shore a few yards from the 
road. It threw up showers of mud 
which entered offices on the top floor 
of Fullerton Building. It also damaged 
the clock face on the Victoria Memorial 
Building, although the clock carried 
on: it produced the notice, “ They 
can’t stop our clock.” 

Every large shop in the town had its 
own reinforced shelter in the basement, 
and there was enough shelter accom- 
modation for everyone. Notices in 
every language informing the popula- 
tion how to protect themselves in an 
air raid were plastered along every 
street. I have yet to see anyone 
caught in the street in a raid carry 
out these instructions to the letter 
and throw himself flat on the road 
when the bombs start dropping. 
Chinese were inclined to run about too 
much instead of taking the first avail- 
able cover when the siren went. There 
was no panic, but you had the ludicrous 
spectacle of those on this side of the 
street running over to take cover in a 
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drain on the other side, and those op 
the other side running over to a drain 
on this side. I would not call the 
morale of the Asiatic excellent during 
all the raids, but it was certainly good, 
Chinese shopkeepers displayed notices 
in Chinese and English saying something 
like this: ‘If you think the Japanese 
might take this island, please go away, 
We are not interested in the possibility 
of defeat.”” Change Alley did a roaring 
trade among members of the fighting 
services on a few hours’ leave. 

I became attached to a regular British 
battalion who had arrived as reinforce- 
ments in Singapore only the previous 
day. I joined them at the Naval Base 
Camp a few hours after they got 
there. They were a grand crowd, a 
territorial unit which had been on 
coast defence in England until Sep- 
tember 1941, when they had been 
ordered to the Middle East. During 
their voyage the war in the Pacific 
had broken out, and they had been 
diverted to Singapore. They had 
never been out of England before and 
knew nothing of tropical jungle beyond 
what they had gathered from the 
exotic films featuring Dorothy Lamour 
in a sarong. The Colonel, who was a 
regular, had been in Malaya for a 
short time many years before when 
the Malay Regiment was being formed ; 
he told me he remembered very little 
of the country. The R.S.M. was also 
a regular, and the rest of the men had 
joined up in England on the outbreak 
of war. They all came from a few 
neighbouring towns and villages in 
England. Their average age was 
twenty-three; that of the officers 
was rather higher. There existed 
between officers and men a spirit of 
comradeship and mutual trust the like 
of which [ had never seen before. 
There was an atmosphere of frank 
friendship within a pattern of the 
rigorous discipline of war. I have no 
doubt that there is nothing exceptional 
about this in units of the British Army 
at home, but I could not help noticing 
the astonishing contrast between the 
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officers of this unit and those of the 
Volunteers of which I was one, though 
this must not be taken too greatly to 
the detriment of Volunteer officers. 
In this battalion there was a similarity 
of background and interest amongst all 
ranks which made everyone genuinely 
and sincerely anxious to help everyone 
else. Amongst Volunteers it was not 
so, and never could be. From the 
moment I joined them they treated me 
unobtrusively and without question 
as one of themselves. It was grand 
to talk to fellows who had been in 
England so recently. They gave me a 
most complete picture of life in war- 
time England, the London blitz, and 
for the first time I got a good idea of 
how conditions had changed there since 
my departure in 1937. 

We left Singapore very early the 
next morning (16th January), crossed 
the Causeway, went through Johore 
Bahru and up sixty miles to the cross- 
roads at Ayer Hitam, arriving two or 
three hours before daybreak. We were 
not, as it happens, to come into action 
for the next two days. It is impossible 
to give anything approaching a com- 
plete account of the fighting in Johore. 
I saw only a very small part of it 
myself. An Australian unit came into 
action in the Gemas area. It started 
auspiciously enough. An ambush was 
laid in a place where the road passed 
through a cutting with a bridge over 
a small stream at each end. The 
banks above the cutting were lined 
with Australians concealed in the long 
grass. A detachment of enemy motor- 
cyclists came dashing along the road 
followed by armoured fighting vehicles 
and infantry in lorries. The bridge 
in front of them was blown up just 
as the front cyclist got to it, and, after 
a decent interval of time to let the 
enemy pile up, the bridge behind them 
was also blown up. About a thousand 
enemy were killed in the trap, a very 
few escaping into the jungle on either 
side. The Australian casualties were 
in single figures. They then withdrew 
to previously prepared positions near 
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Segamat, where they more or less held 
the enemy until the landings south of 
them were consolidated and exploited, 
when they were compelled to withdraw. 
These landings were on a very large 
scale at Muar and at Batu Pahat. 
The Australians were in action against 
the famous Imperial Guards Division 
at Parit Sulong Bridge. The fighting 
was “ bitter and very confused.” The 
earlier landings were contained, but we 
could not stop the enemy from getting 
the upper hand with numerous landings 
later made in force with the great 
advantage of complete and unchallenged 
air support. British troops fought 
like tigers in the Muar and Batu 
Pahat areas, but were always with- 
drawing or being cut off by the more 
mobile and larger forces of the 
enemy. The same story as before, 
only on a larger scale. An Indian 
infantry brigade got badly mauled in 
the Muar-Yong Peng road district, 
where the Japanese were evidently 
trying to cut off the lines of withdrawal 
of our forces eighty miles farther north. 
The A.I.F. had to send reinforcements 
from their positions on the east coast 
to bolster up the defences on the other 
side of the peninsula where it appeared 
that the main thrust was being made, 
and had very little left with which to 
contest subsidiary landings at Endau 
and Mersing. Our forces were com- 
pelled to evacuate Muar, and the scene 
moved farther south to the Batu 
Pahat area, where Japanese forward 
troops were infiltrating through the 
jungle at an alarming speed, making 
for the main road and presumably the 
important cross-roads at Ayer Hitam. 
Even before Muar had fallen small 
parties of troops were getting through 
the jungle. Part of the battalion was 
ordered to move off and wipe out these 
enemy parties. I remember going 
forward with one of the company 
commanders and getting sniped at 
from trees. I lay on the ground with 
two other officers trying to peer 
through the gloom of rubber trees 
while grenades were being hurled at 
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from which direction we were 
quite unable to determine. The nearest 
landed about eight yards from us, 
but the ground was muddy and we 


us, 


had no casualties. A lot of dark 
figures- were moving furtively from 
tree to tree about two hundred yards 
from us, like leopards stalking their 
prey. Rifles were held in the aim and 
fired whenever a fleeting snap target 
presented itself. A sudden burst of 
firing broke out on our right, and one 
platoon went in with tommy-guns. 
The figures got up and ran. Renewed 
firing broke out, mingling with the 
noise of bursting grenades. A few 
fell, but most of them got away 
out of sight. We were pinned down 
for two or three hours without being 
able to move. We spotted two 
snipers in trees not thirty yards away 
and shot them out of the branches, 
but there were many more. Low-flying 
enemy aircraft screamed above us from 
time to time. They could not see us, 
but they were bombing the main road 
about a quarter of a mile behind. After 
some time a counter-attack was made. 
Some of the enemy were caught 
and shot up, but most of them 
got away into the jungle. Firing died 
down. We sent patrols forward and 
to our flanks, but they were unable 
to contact any enemy troops. By dusk 
everything was quiet again. 

That night the men were in good 
spirits. They had no sort of fear of 
the little yellow Japanese—had they 
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not rus like rabbits when we had 
counter-attacked that day ?—but they 
were not too keen on the jungle which 
closed in on them from every side, 
And who shall blame them? They 
had seen nothing like it on the rolling 
downs of the English coast. They 
were completely unacclimatised to the 
steamy, enervating heat that enveloped 
them like a blanket. Unceasing was 
the steady screeching of crickets and 
other insects, the ‘strident symphony’ 
of the jungle. One gets so used to it 
in time that one does not notice it, 
but to them it must have sounded 
deafening. Their imagination con. 
jured up tigers, panthers, wild boars 
lurking just outside the five-yard circle 
of their small world. It is easy to 
laugh at them until you have been in 
the jungle alone at night. They 
wanted to know if fire-flies attack you. 
Sentries got bitten all over by mos. 
quitoes; they hated the powerful 
smell of bamber oil which they rubbed 
over their faces and arms. 

Next morning I woke up with a 
splitting headache, feeling a lot worse 
than a wet rag. An R.A.M.C. doctor 
did a rapid blood test, and confirmed 
what I already knew by then—malaria. 
By the time I returned to duty the 
order to evacuate Johore had been 
given. That was on 30th January, 
the day before the Causeway was 
blown up. I had been with the British 
battalion just over a week. I never 
saw any of its men again. 
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THE PIPES AT DAWN. 


'3¥ BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Remote from pilgrimage, a dusty hollow 


Lies in the Libyan plain ; 
And there my comrades sleep, who will not follow 
The pipes and drums again : 
Who followed closely in that desperate sally 
The pipes that went before ; 
Who, heedless now of muster or Reveille, 
Sleep sound for evermore. 


In days of peace, when days of war were nearing, 
My comrades who are dead 

Once in a while looked up the dark track, peering 
Where Fate and Glory led: 

For these, the chosen of their generation, 
This was the path it took, 

That ended in the sand and desolation 
Ten miles beyond Tobruk. 


Their passing on that field and on that morning 
No second sight foresaw ; 

We spied no wraith, we had no seer’s warning 
Like him of Inverawe 

Who heard, when yon dark memory was fading, 
Ticonderoga’s name, 

Grappled with Fate, and scaled the palisading, 
And died at grips with Fame. 


Far off in Scotland at the hour of battle, 
As these her sons fell dead, 

Above the herds of frosty-breathing cattle 
The winter sun rose red : 

In every cothouse and in every city 
In those remembered shires, 

The kettle sang its early morning ditty 
On newly kindled fires. 


To those dear houses with their chimneys reeking 
In Angus or in Fife, 

No spirit came, its words of omen speaking, 
To mother or to wife ; 

Yet in the homeless desert to the southward 
Before the sun was high, 


The husbands whom they loved, the sons they mothered 


Stood up and went to die. 
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Once there were peaceful dawns in other places 
In days when war was not :— 

Friends sprawling with the firelight on their faces 
Around the cooking-pot : 

Dawn on the Essex saltings, by whose marges 
The teal and widgeon hide, 

Where up the brimming swatchways come the barges, 
Creeping upon the tide. 


Dawn on the Border, and the sound of shooting 
High up on Penchrist Pen, 
The echoes rolling backward and saluting 
The firing-point again : 
Dawn in the Castle, and the early scurry 
Of waking soldiers’ feet, 
And far below the grinding haste and hurry 
Of trams in Princes Street ; 


Dawn on the coast: the wind in bents and grasses 
Along the Buddon dunes, 

Stumbling among the sandhills as it passes, 
Echoing ancient’ tunes ; 

Dawn in the ship, the sentry at the hatches 
Strange in his new abode, 

The mugs for coffee passing aft in batches, 
The hammocks being stowed ; 


Dawn in Judea, and the threat of pillage 
Upon the Holy Land, 

The search at sunrise through a mountain village 
For a marauding band ; 

Dawn in Somaliland and dawn in Aden, 
Dawn on the hills of Crete, 

Dawn on the cruiser’s deck, with soldiers laden, 
And on the rescuing Fleet. 


For Time devoured our Day, and Night came creeping, 
And Peace was lost in War, 

And now upon my friends the sands are heaping ° 
(Who sleep for evermore) ; 

And I, who shared their joys but not their dangers, 
Their pride but not their pain, 

Mindful of them, though in the midst of strangers, 
March to the field again. 


I march at night; the stars come up to guide me 
Safe on the jungle track— 

O for the friends that well might be beside me, 
The stout hearts at my back! 

O for the piper, striding towards the morning, 
Half hidden in the gloom, 

Playing my, choice—Steamboat, The Gypsy’s Warning, 
The Wee Man at the Loom ! 
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The Pipes at Dawn. 


The jackals scream, the landmarks pass, the stages 
Are made and drop benind ; 

The stars that scan all warriors down the ages 
Look on me and are kind— 

The soldier stars that pace the beats of heaven, 
To whom all things are known ; 

Who watch the fields where men of old have striven, 
And who shall watch our own. 

The night brails up her darkness like a curtain, 
The morning star grows pale, 

Till suddenly the hope is sure and certain 
That death cannot prevail ; 

And in my need my comrades send assurance 
That breaks on me with day 

That from the grave that sealed their long endurance 
The stone is rolled away. 


The dawn is here: the sound of water flowing 
Proclaims my bivouac ; 
Behind, the marching feet suspend their going 
And leave the jungle track. 
Today, the little force that sleeps around me 
Has marvellously increased : 
Tonight, with comrades who have claimed and found me, 
I march towards the east. 


Syria, 1942—Burma, 1943. 
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EDUCATION: WHAT IS IT? 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


A PECULIAR pleasure of writing for 
‘Maga’ is the correspondence which 
one’s writings bring. From time to 
time over a period of some ten years 
my writings have appeared in the 
magazine, and during those years I 
have gathered to myself a little circle 
of epistolary friends. Acquaintances 
I can scarcely call them; for most 
I have never seen, and am never 


likely to see. Sometimes they are 
denunciatory, sometimes they are 
encouraging, and sometimes they 


invite me to enlarge a little on topics 
at which IL have just hinted. 

I wrote a little piece entitled 
“Musings Amid Madness”: it 
described my reflections in the peace 
of the countryside on the madness 
which now informs the world without. 
My thoughts ran on religion and 
education ; but to religion I gave so 
much space that I had little left for 
education. Now a _ correspondent 
suggests that I should continue. He 
is an American professor of applied 
mathematics, and he sends me a sample 
of his own teaching, not in mathematics, 
but in religion. He was ‘roped in,’ 
very much to his surprise and rather 
against his will, to give lessons in 
Scripture to a gang of young toughs 
from the lowest slums of a great 
American city. He tells me that his 
lectures have been a howling success ; 
and having read the sample lecture 
which he sends I can quite easily 
understand his success. The professor’s 
command of picturesque argot seems 
to me to be a gift from heaven, and 
he speaks to his young savages in a 
language which penetrates their minds, 
and sticks there. The lecture is on the 
story of David and Goliath, and it 
ends thus: ‘Then the Phillies said 
to one another, ‘ Gosh, if a little Yid 
in his nightshirt can do that to our 
best man before breakfast, this is no 


place for us.’ So they lit out like 
one man over the back of the trench, 
and some of ’em aren’t done running 
yet.” -Irreverent, some may say. 
“‘ But,” remarks the professor, “the 
dear old ladies who taught with little 
cards with texts printed on them only 
produced hell’s delights in the room. 
Now the whole caboodle seems to be 
eating out of my hand, and asking 
for more.” If the professor teaches 
mathematics anything like so forcefully 
as he teaches Scripture, he must be a 
treasure to his University. 

Much is written and spoken just 
now on the subject of education, but 
I am not sure that those who speak 
and write most have got the matter 
into proper perspective. The view- 
point often is too utilitarian: what 
gain in hard cash will education bring 
to the pupil? So in recent years we 
have had a great deal of instruction, 
but very little education. A well-known 
journalist recently amused himself by 
setting ‘ general intelligence ’ questions 
to children from our State - aided 
schools; and he remarks very justly 
that the answers lead him to doubt 
whether we, the rate-paying citizens, 
are getting good value (or any value 
at all) for our expenditure. In educa- 
tion the goal is more important than 
the road which leads to it. 

There is no very definite connection 
between education and money-making, 
even between instruction and money- 
making. I have met a good many 
successful business men in the course 
of my life, and the majority of them 
did not strike me as either educated 
or instructed. I am not so sweepingly 
damnatory as the American, C. F. 
Adams, some time President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and a man 
who had known well enough most of 
the ‘dinosaurs’ of American finance. 
He writes of them: “I never wanted 
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tu iucet one of them again in this world 
or in the next, nor is one of them 
associated in. my mind with the idea 
of thought, humour, refinement. A 
set of mere money-getters, they were 
essentially unattractive and uninterest- 
ing.” The truth is that money-getting 
demands a special aptitude, and not 
necessarily a very worthy or desirable 
aptitude. What in the end does it 
profit a man if he gain a million sterling, 
and remain in his essential self a dull, 
money -grubbing oaf? Mr Adams 
makes an exception of the elder 
Morgan: he says that, compared with 
old J. Pierrepont, the other dinosaurs 
had the souls of push-cart pedlars. 

If 1 am to speak on education, it is 
not unreasonable that I should set 
down my qualifications for speaking. 
I am not at all a ‘learned’ man. 
[ could once read Latin and Greek 
with very fair facility, but much 
of this facility has left me. I 
cannot now, as recommended by 
Macaulay, “‘read Plato with my feet 
on the hob.” I have scarcely any 
knowledge of mathematics, though this 
is &@ point to which I shall refer again. 
I have a limited acquaintance with 
English literature. Of physical science, 
the idol of Mr Wells and of many 
other modern educationalists, I am 
entirely ignorant. And yet I think that 
I have a certain measure of education. 

‘ Education,’ as I use the word, does 
not necessarily depend on the number 
of books that a man has read. Reading 
is one way of getting education, but 
there are other ways. I cite one of 
my friends as a practical illustration of 
my meaning. 

This man and I have been close 
friends for many years. We both 
are elderly. My friend is ‘a. manual 
worker, admittedly very skilled at his 
particular work. He can read and 
write, but his spelling is uncertain. 
He knows no language but his own ; 
and, save in the course of the last 
war, he has never been in any country 
but his own. He knows nothing of 
Plato or the differential calculus; if 
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he heard their names he would not 
know whether the names referred to 
men, cities, or ships. And yet I 
should call him ‘educated.’ If I 
were to expound to him a particular 
doctrine of Plato he could give me a 
rational (that is, sensible) opinion of 
the doctrine. He is a vehement 
Socialist and supporter of the Labour 
Party, but he recognises that not all 
the right is on one side, all the wrong 
on the other. In one point he would 
meet with Plato’s approval: physically 
he is as fit as a racing greyhound. 
Nearing sixty, he is still doing feats 
of speed and endurance on a bicycle : 
he travels about eighty miles when he 
comes to see me of a Saturday evening. 

But in particular he has a sort 
of poise, of self-confidence (a very 
different thing from self - assertive- 
ness), which to my mind is the outward 
and visible sign of ‘education.’ If 
he dines and sleeps at my house he 
meets people who, in a worldly sense, 
are in a social station much higher 
than his own. This does not embarrass 
him or them : his manners are perfectly 
easy and natural. He has a soft voice, 
and I have never heard him swear, 
but he is rather strikingly authoritative. 
He earns a bit ‘ on the side ’ as a referee 
in League football, and when he 
speaks to twenty-two professional foot- 
ballers (who are not invariably lambs) 
those twenty-two sit up and take 
notice. I have in mind another man 
in @ similar station of life, a man of 
the blustering, bullying, old sergeant- 
major type. If he and my friend were 
to clash, I have no doubt at all as to 
which would give way. 

Of course I do not deny the ultimate 
worth, even the immediate utility, of 
advanced instruction. Indeed it was 
a remark in a wireless debate on 
education which screwed my courage 
up to the point of setting down my 
thoughts on paper. One of the speakers, 
a self-made, honest-to-God utilitarian, 
and doubtless a thoroughly decent 
chap, poured scorn on the waste of 
time involved in University education : 
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“A young fellow goes up to the 
University, and wastes three precious 
years in taking a degree in Law. He 
would learn a lot more about Law by 
spending three months in a solicitor’s 
office.” The speaker was entirely 
wrong: here I can speak with a certain 
assurance. 

My father was a solicitor practising 
in an Irish country town. I do not 
claim that he was eminent, but he 
was generally accounted capable. One 
day he asked me to take to the post 
and register a bulky envelope: it con- 
tained a brief submitted to an eminent 
counsel for his opinion on a particular 
point. I asked casually, ‘‘Can’t you 
settle the point for yourself ?’”’ 

My father answered reflectively—he 
was @ man given to weighing his 
words—‘‘ No. A country solicitor does 
not necessarily or very often know a 
great deal about law. I suppose I 
know as much as most. But my 
business is to help other people conduct 
their affairs along certain recognised 
lines and within certain recognised 
limits. Here is a very difficult question, 
and the answer to it is not to be found 
in any book. It is my part to state the 
question clearly: it is R.’s part to 
deduce the answer (if he can) from his 
knowledge of the theoretic principles 
of law.” And the same consideration 
was put to me pointedly by a working- 
man friend, who earned his livelihood 
by repairing bicycles and similar light 
machines. For the last four years he 
has been repairing instruments of war. 

He is a beautiful workman: it 
fascinated me to watch him at his 
work. Watching him one day I said, 
‘* Surely a man so good as you could do 
better. I mean, find more responsible, 
more important, better-paid work.” 

He shook his head. ‘I don’t think 
so. I am a first-class mechanic, though 
I say it myself. But that’s a long 
way from being a mechanical engineer. 
I can repair any bicycle, or, given the 
parts, build any bicycle. But I can’t 
calculate mathematically the angles 
of the lugs and frame. I know that 
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there are several grades of tubing, but 
I know nothing about their metallurgi. 
cal content. I never had any education 
of any sort or kind.” And yet, I should 
call that man, in a sense, ‘ educated’: 
he had reached a sane and balanced 
judgment of his own capabilities. 

Now to my mind hitherto the best 
instrument of ‘ education’ in England 
has been the English public school. | 
am quite prepared for a shower of 
brickbats descending on my head! 
And I speak without prejudice or 
prepossession. JI was not myself 
educated at a public school (in the 
English sense of the words): my 
father could not afford to send me to 
one. I think that the loss was mine, 
but I do not make any rancorous 
complaint against that which was 
inevitable. Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit adire Corinthum. If a man 
cannot go to Corinth, or to a public 
school—well then, he cannot. There is 
nothing more to be said. 

As I see the thing, the peculiar 
‘virtue’ (in the Aristotelian sense of 
the word) of the public school is this. 
Each school is an independent entity, 
imparting education as seems best in 
its eyes. The masters are not neces- 
sarily (or ordinarily) chosen simply on 
their academic qualifications (success 
in examinations); and the test of 
their suitability or unsuitability for 
their employment is not the measure 
of examination success obtained by 
their pupils. The test is ability to 
control boys, to interest boys, to 
guide boys, to produce a certain 
integration of life in boys. The public 
schools, I suspect, look on formal 
examinations as, in the main, 4 
nuisance. It is the fashion now to 
sneer at Dr Arnold: a disparaging 
critic quotes the Doctor’s admission 
that most of his boys “ would pass 4 
very poor examination in French,” 
and that “so it is with their mathe- 
matics.” Science, the much-wor- 
shipped golden (or gold-producing) 
calf of today, Dr Arnold thought 
“too great a subject to be taught 
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as a parergon,” and for that reason 
he did not teach science at all. 
But he fulfilled the prophecy of 
Provost Hawkins of Oriel that “he 
will change the whole face of public 
school education in England”; in 
fact, during his own short life Dr 
Arnold changed quite considerably the 
whole life of England. Tom Brown 
and Harry East of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’ are not especially intel- 
lectual boys, nor, in the ordinarily 
accepted sense of the word, especially 
‘good’ boys: how different they are 
from Dean Farrar’s appalling Julian 
and Eric. But most fathers would 
be content to have such a son as Tom 
or Harry. As a matter of fact, I have 
myself such a son—and daughter. 

My wireless utilitarian did not throw 
indiscriminate mud at the public 
schools. He laid stress on the fact 
that public school education is costly, 
and therefore beyond the means of a 
great many boys and parents. That 
is perfectly true: hitherto the public 
school has been the preserve of the 
well-to-do. Really good things can 
never be obtained as a matter of course 
at a very cheap price, and that a 
Rolls-Royce saloon is much more 
costly than my old shandrydan is no 
reason at all why I should wish to 
abolish the Rolls-Royce workshops. 
The type of master that I have described 
must be paid a wage which will induce 
him to enter the profession, and to 
abide contentedly in the profession, 
without seeking for greater material 
advancement. Mr Wells in one of his 
novels has some pointed sarcasms at 
the expense of a ‘science’ master at 
a rather cheap school. The man was 
not in the least interested in the 
education of his pupils: he valued his 
post simply because it gave him the 
use of a laboratory in which he might 
possibly hit on some discovery which 
would be to his own financial advantage. 

My utilitarian mentioned with quali- 
fied approval a proposal to allot 
twenty-five per cent of the places 
at public schools free of expense 
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to what, for the sake of convenience, 
may be called board school boys. 
Even if that term is not strictly correct, 
its meaning is intelligible. But the 
utilitarian would go further: he would 
throw the public schools open to all 
at the expense of the State, and 
without cost to the parent. Of the 
twenty-five per cent proposal I, on the 
whole, approve; about the hundred 
per cent proposal I am very doubtful. 

I have heard two objections to the 
twenty-five per cent, but I do not 
consider either valid. The first is 
that the proposal will skim the cream 
of the board schools. That may be 
true: sed palmam qui meruit ferat. 
And there is another point put to me, 
perhaps harshly but with a good deal 
of truth, by the working-man friend 
whom I have described as educated. 
“‘ With scholarships and all the rest of 
it, it’s being made too easy for boys 
of our class to come up to the Univer- 
sity. It’s all right for fellows like Eric 
and Geoff ”’—these were two notably 
brilliant board school boys of our 
acquaintance—“ but a lot of them 
haven’t the capacity to profit by any- 
thing that the University has to teach 
them. They’d be better learning a 
trade than learning to be discontented 
with what the world has to offer them 
and what they’re fit for.” That is 
true. It may seem hard that a boy 
without especial gifts should be able 
to have the best of teaching simply 
because he is well-to-do. But on the 
other hand the boy who has especial 
ability will generally manage somehow 
to get the teaching which will enable 
him to develop his natural gifts. An 
illustration from a book which I have 
just read occurs to me. Caruso and 
John McCormack were the sons of 
humble working men. Both had pre- 
eminent musical gifts (for success such 
as theirs is not to be attained simply 
by @ peculiarly shaped larynx), and 
both managed somehow to get @ first- 
rate musical education. Carlyle was 
the son of a stone mason. 

The second objection is that at a 
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public school the ‘ twenty-five-per- 
centers ’ will find themselves ostracised, 
will be made perpetually to feel their 
social inferiority. I am not much 
afraid of this: I do not think that 
boys’ minds work along these lines. 
To be sure, one public school boy was 
quoted in the Press as saying, “ We 
find the backyarders pretty awful.” 
That boy may have deserved strangling 
or skinning, but he may really have 
been much less objectionable than he 
appeared to be. I can quite understand 
that a Harrow boy may feel a half- 
contemptuous pity for the boy con- 
demned to such an inferior establish- 
ment as Eton; but I do not consider 
this an entirely unhealthy sentiment 
in a boy. And if the custom at a 
particular public school be to turn the 
ends of one’s trousers down, I can 
understand that Jones minor finds the 
boy who turns his trouser-ends up 
‘pretty awful.’ Mais tout cela s’arran- 
gera: the French phrase fits the 
situation better than any English words 
which I have at command. 

I asked Eric point-blank whether 
he met with any unpleasantness at 
the University because he came from 
a board school and because his father 
was a labourer. He replied, “ Not at 
all: there’s nothing of that spirit 
about that I ever noticed. Men just 
take you for what you are.” 

But about the hundred per cent 
proposal I have my doubts. My 
first objection may be but a debating 
point, and a rather selfish point at 
that. There cannot be such a thing 
as absolutely ‘free’ education (or 
instruction): somebody must pay. If 
my neighbour’s children are to be 
educated quite free of cost to him, they 
cannot be educated free of cost to the 
taxpayers among whom I am included. 
Still, I hope that I am not so selfish 
as to object to sharing in a burden, if 
my particular sharing will promote the 
general good. 

But to my mind the real objection 
is different. If the State is to pay 
for the public schools, then the State 
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will control the public schools: in the 
end, he who pays the piper always 
calls the tune. And that means that 
each separate school will lose its 
individuality, and that the dead hand 
of uniformity, of ‘ qualifications,’ of 
‘results’ will grip all schools. The 
business result (if I may put the 
thing into illustrative ciphers) will be 
that the State will pay £15 for what 
it could obtain in just as good quality 
for £5. 

Of State-controlled education I have 
seen something in India, where I spent 
twenty-five years of my adult life. 
Education there is not entirely ‘ free,’ 
but it is very cheap, and ‘higher 
education ’ is entirely State-controlled. 
The result is tragical or farcical: 
one can look at the matter in either 
light. ‘ Qualifications,’ which is a 
synonym for ‘examination results, 
are the only tests of ability which the 
average Indian understands. And the 
State has sedulously fostered this 
Indian delusion. In India a University 
degree is no guarantee (it scarcely 
affords a reasonable presumption) that 
its holder is in any sense educated. It 
means simply that a B.A. is entitled 
to higher pay as a Government clerk 
than a Matriculate. Of the imbecilities 
to which this way of looking at things 
leads I can offer some diverting 
memories. 

One of my Indian subordinates 
seemed to me to lack the advancement 
which he deserved: I inquired of him 
the reason for this bad luck. He 
answered sadly that he had not passed 
the examination in (say) ‘ Revenue.’ 

“But,” I objected, “that is the 
work you are doing every day, and 
doing very well. Why don’t you pass 
the silly old examination and have done 
with it ?” 

“T am not allowed to appear for the 
examination. You see, sir, when I 
was @ young man” (at the time we 
were speaking he was a man of forty 
or more) “I did not pass the F.A. 
And only F.A.s are allowed to appear 
for ‘ Revenue,’ ” 
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My second illustration is more 
absurd—if that be possible. When 
we young fellows reached India after 
passing the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service, the first duty imposed 
on us was to pass further examinations. 
That we had passed several University 
examinations, the special examina- 
tion for the Service, and a further 
examination in Indian law and in an 
Indian language, was nothing to the 
point: we were not yet ‘ qualified.’ 
One examination was in ‘surveying,’ @ 
subject which involves mathematics, 
or into which mathematics can be 
introduced. 

One of the band, generally known 
as Tim, was a really brilliant mathe- 
matician. He solved all the problems 
on the paper in the twinkling of an 


| eye, and was then adjudged to have 


failed hopelessly. But Tim was not 
thus easily to be disposed of ; he was 
by temperament extremely pugnacious, 
and he ‘ bawled out’ (this is an Indian 
expression) with such vigour that the 
Government was compelled to inquire 
into the matter. Tim expressed his 
willingness to be skinned if his solutions 
were not found to be one hundred per 
cent right. Then came the explanation. 
Tim’s advanced mathematics were far 
above the standard expected of candi- 
dates, and therefore Tim was not 
entitled to use the knowledge which 
he possessed ! I suspect that what was 
A.B.C. to Tim was pure abracadabra to 
his examiner ! 

This, to be sure, is farcical; but 
there is a tragic side to the business. 
The utter imbecility of modern Indian 
politics is due in a very large measure 
to the fact that very many, possibly 
a considerable majority, of India’s 
politicians are uneducated in the 
true sense of the word ‘ education.’ 
True, practically all hold University 
degrees. But many who assert their 


competence to direct the affairs of a 
continent have not minds sufficiently 
developed to run a@ fish-and-chips stall. 
I do not say that there are no educated 
Indians: that would be absurd. But 
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the proportion of Indians ‘ educated ’ 
to Indians holding University degrees 
is not high. 

I am not writing in a spirit of ‘sour 
grapes.’ The tale of my own examina- 
tion successes is a pretty long one, but 
I am not sure that those successes have 
contributed much to my education. 

I think that this Indian phenomenon 
is observable nearer home. Prob- 
ably the average French officer from 
St Cyr would ‘pass a better exam- 
ination’ than our product of public 
school, Sandhurst, Woolwich. But 
when the grim test of the present war 
came, the French officer crumpled up, 
the British officer held on. Marshal 
Pétain complained lacrimosely that 
France (which has always vaunted 
herself to be a military nation) had 
not sufficient guns, tanks, men to 
pit against the ‘colossal might’ of 
Germany. After Dunkirk, England 
had not any guns, tanks, aeroplanes 
worth speaking of, and she had 
extremely few trained soldiers. For 
all that, England somehow managed 
to ‘make do.’ 

While approving of the twenty-five 
per cent proposal (let us see how it 
works: trial and error is the British 
way of gotting to any result), I ask 
whether, if it be impossible to lift the 
board schools en masse and at once 
into the public schools, it might not 
be possible to ‘lower’ something of 
the public schools into the board 
schools. If these board schools were 
allowed to bacome less efficient instruc- 
tionally, might they not in the end 
become a good deal more efficient 
educationally ? Free them from the 
incessant pressure of time-tables, sylla- 
buses, inspections, examination results ; 
let each master develop a certain 
individuality in himself, and seek for 
individualities in his pupils. Here I 
diverge for a moment or two into 
autobiography. 

I began my education at eight or 
nine in a little school founded in 
our little town by one Erasmus Smith. 
Erasmus was a man who stole largely 
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at the time of the Cromwellian invasion 
of Ireland. But part of his plunder 
he devoted to a worthy use, for he 
founded four grammar schools in 
Ireland. Anything more ‘inefficient’ 
(as the word is now used) than our 
grammar school cannot easily be 
imagined. There were three old 
masters; they had no syllabus, they 
were entirely unmethodical and un- 
punctual; for about half of our 
school day we seemed to be doing 
nothing at all. Yet I now see that 
all the time we were really learning, 
because the three old masters were 
really teaching. Of one of the three, 
old Hornberger (plagosus Orbilius), I 
have already made mention, and I 
do not propose to repeat myself. I 
would just observe, parenthetically, 
that Orbilius, who sent forth from his 
academy one of the greatest of Latin 
writers, cannot have been an utterly 
inefficient pedagogue. 

Richard Flynn taught mathematics. 
Now from my young friends of today 
I learn that the tiger standing in the 
gateway of the Lower and Higher 
School Certificates is ‘maths.’ But 
I believe that even today I could 
walk past that tiger with my eyes 
shut. It is fifty years since I 
have looked at a mathematical book, 
and there never was a child less 
mathematical than myself. Old 
Richard did not set us problems, 
and write us down as dunderheads 
if we failed to solve them in class; 
he did not expect us to reach any 
given ‘standard ’ in any given number 
of ‘terms.’ He said (in effect): 
“Mathematics of this elementary kind 
are simply common-sense. If you 
can’t understand the thing now, take 
it home, think it over when you are 
not doing anything else, play with it, 
and you will come to understand it. 
It you really can’t make it out by 
yourself, I'll explain it to you. And, 
if you can’t understand the explanation 
all at once, you will understand some 
time, if only you don’t fuss and flurry.” 
I know very little indeed of mathe- 
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matics; - but, thanks to this lazy, 
good-humoured, common-sense method 
of teaching, the little that I do know 
has soaked into my intelligence 
thoroughly that nothing but death 
will ever ‘unsoak’ it. Knowledge js 
really what you get into you, not what 
you spit out of you to an examiner. 

I asked a modern board school boy, 
and an intelligent enough boy, whether 
he had read ‘Treasure Island’ (or 
some such well-known boys’ book); 
he answered that he had read it up 
to Chapter , which was the limit 
prescribed for his ‘standard.’ The 
adult mind which could prescribe 
‘ Treasure Island ’ ‘ up to Chapter ——’ 
and the youthful mind which could 
stop reading at Chapter ——, ar 
things beyond my comprehension. 
Hang it all, is there not in these days 
such a thing as curiosity? When [ 
was a small boy and just beginning 
geometry, I caught tonsilitis, and was 
away from school] for a fortnight or 
so. In that time I finished the first 
book of Euclid for myself. I was not 
in the least studious: I was simply 
curious to find out what came next. 
Old Richard paid a visit to inquire 
how my tonsils were getting on, and 
he and I discussed Euclid I. 47 as fellow- 
mathematicians. 

There is a little moral attached to 
this visit. Old Richard and his two 
colleagues looked on teaching much 
more as @ vocation than as a trade; 
they taught, as Carlyle says, “for 
copper coins and for the love of God.” 
It seems to me that just here the 
State-aided school teacher often fails. 
I quote two judgments: both are 
harsh, but neither was given by 4 
public school man. One speaker was 
a@ country draper, the other a working 
farmer. Said the draper: “I had 
one of the city school teachers billeted 
on me. I heard from him a great 





deal about the position, pay, promotion, 
pension of the teachers, but I never 
heard a word about the children.” 
And this was the farmer’s judgment: 
“The master comes in his car in the 
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morning, holds class for a few hours, 
then jumps into his car and is off. He 
doesn’t seem to have the least interest 
in the children outside school hours.” 
These reproaches may be deserved or 
undeserved. But assuredly the mind 
of a child is a living, growing thing, 
not & penny-in-the-slot machine. It 
needs pretty constant tending. 

I end with a few words on moral, 
religious, and disciplinary education. 
I have no intention of preaching 
prurient or pious sermons. But to my 
mind one of the worst features of the 
present day is the levity with which 
the marriage tie is treated. No nation 
has ever survived this levity, which 
was what marked the beginning of the 
decline and fall of the old Roman 
Empire. And in this matter I think 
that the ‘public school classes’ are 
setting an extremely bad example to 
the ‘board school classes.’ This 
phenomenon may be, probably in a 
large measure is, the outcome of the 
faulty teaching of the Victorian and 
earlier epochs. ‘Sex’ was then some- 
thing which a decent man was not 
supposed to mention save in the 
smoking-room, and a thing of which 
every ‘really nice girl’ was ex hypothesi 
entirely ignorant. Yet the abiding 
purpose of the Victorian mamma was 
to shepherd her daughter into the 
sex relation via the marriage service : 
by some ecclesiastical hokey-pokery 
that which was intrinsically wrong and 
condemnable was made quite right and 
praiseworthy. People will not believe 
this today—no muttering of incanta- 
tions can turn wrong into right—and, 
the particular tabu having lost its 
potency, people conclude that there 
is no need of any restraint at all. It 
is not a remedy to teach sex physiology 
to children; better teach them the 
social result of entirely unregulated 
sexual actions. No society can con- 
tinue or endure if its sex standards be 
those of the barnyard. 

When evacuees were billeted on me 
I inquired of their school teacher to 
what religious denomination they 
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belonged. He replied that it was 
very unlikely that any one of them 
had ever been inside any place of 
worship. My American friend asked 
of his class who or what was Jesus. 
After due reflection one offered the 
answer that ‘Jesus’ was a word 
which one uttered when someone trod 
on one’s toe in a subway. These 
are rather surprising answers in 
supposedly Christian lands. This, 
again, I suspect to be the result or 
*back-swing’ of faulty teaching; for 
far too long the churchmen persisted 
in enunciating dogmas in which no 
rational being today can believe. If 
that statement be thought too sweep- 
ing, I can put myself under the pro- 
tection of the Right Reverend Dr 
Walter Macdonald, for thirty years 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Maynooth, and a bishop of the most 
‘dogmatic’ Christian church in the 
world: the book that I have in mind 
is his ‘ Recollections of a Maynooth 
Professor.’ Newman said in one of his 
sermons that every dissenter, as such, 
is living in sin, and he wrote to Provost 
Hawkins that the proposal to abolish 
compulsory subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles threatened to make 
shipwreck of the Christian faith in 
Oxford. No one today can take 
seriously these and similar absurdities. 

For myself I should try to teach 
religion to the young very much on 
the lines of my American professor. 
That is to say, I should explain to the 
best of my ability the genera] course 
of history as set forth in the Bible; 
with the quite candid avowal that not 
every particular statement of fact can 
be accepted as strictly accurate. But 
through that history there runs one 
continuing thread of teaching, which 
is that there is a Power above man 
which allows to man a very considerable 
freedom of choice and action, but which 
in the end apportions their just deserts 
to all men. We can see that today ; 
for it seems to me that each at any 
rate of the Great Powers (Britain, 
France, America, Russia) involved in 
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the present struggle is getting pretty 
much what it asked for. Assuredly 
Germany’s turn is coming! 

About formal and compulsory church 
attendance, as enforced at public 
schools, I am in two minds. This 
may inculeate a habit of worship, 
though, in truth, that result is not 
very perceptible in the England of 
today. It may do a great deal of 
good, if the teacher in the school 
chapel have the earnestness of Dr 
Arnold. But it may easily degenerate 
into barren formalism. The Italians 
attacked Abyssinia (which they had 
undertaken to protect), they drenched 
the practically defenceless Abyssinians 
with poison gas, they stabbed France 
in the back, they invaded Greece. 
Yet I am assured that the Italians 
consider themselves to be, and are, a 
deeply religious people. At the con- 
clusion of the Abyssinian atrocity the 
head of the Italian Church associated 
himself with “‘the triumphal joy of 
a great and good people.” One of his 
English spiritual sons has offered some 
pungent comments. And on _ this 
point a chapter, “ Morison Again,” of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present’ is worth 
reading. 

Finally, there is the teaching of 
discipline, and that is the most 
valuable teaching which the public 
school gives. I do not see why this 
teaching could not be brought into 
the board schools, from which, if one 
may judge by the widely heard com- 
plaint of today, it is in the main 
absent. No man will ever be fit to 
command unless he first learns to obey ; 
no man will ever accomplish anything 
great for himself unless he learns 
first to bring his own _ interests 
into harmony with those of his neigh- 
bours. There is nothing to be gained 
from envy: it is futile to carp against 
the ‘idle rich’ without reflecting that 
there are just as many idlers among 
the poor. There is nothing degrading 
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to oneself in showing a proper respect 
for, and a@ proper politeness to, those 
placed in a station superior to one’s 
own. I do not myself see anything 


very reprehensible in the old jingle— 


* God bless the squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations.” 


If the Almighty chooses to bless the 
squire (or anybody else), I do not see 
why I should object. I quite recognise 
that there are some stations or cir. 
cumstances with which no man can 
be, or ought to be content; but 
at the same time I can conceive no 
greater happiness for a man than that 
he should find his ‘proper’ station 
(the niche which he is fitted to occupy) 
in the world, and there abide content. 
And, whatever the station be, I am 
sure that there never was better 
advice than that given in ‘lie prayer. 
book, that we should pray to do our 
duty in that state of life to which it 
shall please God to call us. 

One final word. In England and in 
America scarcely a week passes that 
the national war effort is not held up 
and hamstrung by strikes—strikes by 
men demanding pay still higher than 
the high pay which they already 
receive as an inducement to work in 
safety for those who are daily hazarding 
their lives to feed them and to shield 
them from harm. An old Russian 
remarked to me that in Russia the 
immediate answer to a threat. of strike 
would be a blank wall and a firing 
squad. But in the Press I read a 
statement from Russia that workers 
behind the line do not strike for any 
personal advantage, but rather demand 
that they shall receive no more than 
the men who are fighting for them. 
Russia, no doubt, has her faults. But 
if this last statement be true, Russia 
has done more ‘ educationally ’ for her 
people in twenty-five years than 
England and America have done for 
theirs in a couple of centuries. 
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